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THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
BY DAVID McKEE WRIGHT 
Had God grown old, and did He cease to 


keep 
His watch below the starlight and the 
sun? 
Was there some breach of Fate ‘that Hell 
could leap 
Out from her central fires and sulphurous 
deep 


And make Hate dance to music of a gun? 


Did the four great archangels drop their 
shields, 
And tremble wing to wing in sudden fear, 
While the vast Reaper on the stricken 
fields, 
Harvest on harvest, counted his pale yields 
Of garnered youth that cost the world 
so dear? 


I know not if the shattered battlement 
Of Truth rained broken pearl into the 
void, 
And jasper flakes, from the foundations 
rent, 
By storming Falsehood, to the far suns 
sent 
Rumor of Heaven defeated and de- 
stroyed. 


I know not what a silver clamor fell 
Along the shining trenches far and high 
Where sworded angel ranks were seen to 
swell 
And the clear captain-word of Gabriel 
Rallied the white defenders of the sky. 


But this I know: the heavens were dark 
with doom, 
And Truth strove mightily when hope 
was fled; 
And tortured earth below became one tomb 
Of youth and joy; and in a little room 
Of every street a woman wept her dead. 


This, too, I know: thru darkness and de- 
spair 
There came a sudden glory on the night; 
The very rose of death bloomed white and 
fair ; 
Triumphant bugles shrilled along the air 
And faith stood victor-crowned in all 
men’s sight. 


Perchance at that great moment bolts of 
fire 
Flamed thunder-linked, with keen, white 
lightnings shod; 
And Heaven’s artillery with loud desire 
Swept from the Holiest oyer wall and 
spire 
To scourge black ruin from the gates of 


God 


Perchance, with beat of wing and clash of 
shield 

_And shouting of innumerable hosts. 

Vast angel armies strove in open field 

And saw the ranks of darkness break and 
yield 


Along the cloud-capes of their golden 


coasts. 
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Perchance into the horror of the deep, 
O’erflamed with tumult of supernal wo, 
A cataract of vengeance, leap-on leap, 
Poured Hellward, roaring, from the crystal 
steep, 
Weighted with broken legions of the foe. 


I cannot tell; but this the winds have told, 

Blowing across the grasses of our 
graves : 

The world is wide, the ways are manifold ; 

And all the stars of night that seemed so 


’ cold 
Are warm to burning with a faith that 
saves. 
Speed, speed the ship of high adventure 
fast! 


God has uncharted lands of life to find; 
The pennon of the truth flies from His 
mast. 
Together, thru new seas, out of the past 
We sail into the wider ways of Mind. 


Heaven wins. Earth cheers. The ranks of 
Hell are broken. 
On! On to find God places in the sun! 
Each to his post. The last great word is 
spoken. 
The wind of victory for splendid token, 
The voyage of the ages is begun! 
—From the Sydney Bulletin 








THE NEW PLAYS 


The Chicago Opera Company gave New 
York an opportunity to hear Giordano’s 
Fedora for the first time in‘ten years and 
a new prima donna Dorothy Jardon, for 
the first time. (Lexington Theater.) 

La Veine, by Alfred Capus. A modern 
comedy, played with clean-cut characteri- 
zation by Jacques Copeau and his company. 
(Theatre du Vieux Colombier.) 

The Book of Job, given in full Biblical 
text, is one of the most impressive achieve- 
ments of thé Stuart Walker repertory. 
George Gaul interprets Job with compelling 
sincerity. The Tents of the Arabs, a new 
Dunsany play, has colorful charm. (Punch 
and Judy Theater.) 








TWO NOTABLE ARTICLES 


Shall the nations completely disarm? 
General Tasker Howard Bliss, former Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army and 
one of the delegates of the United States 
at the Peace Conference in Paris, will dis- 
cuss the question for readers of The Inde- 
pendent in an article cabled from Paris, 
which will be published in an early issue. 

General Bliss has followed a military 
career for nearly half a century and his 
recommendation of complete disarmament 
is made from the standpoint of a man pre- 
eminent in military affairs. 

We shall also publish shortly an article 
by William Jennings Bryan on “The Rights 
of Residents,” an answer to some of the 
puzzling questions that have arisen in con- 
nection with the redistribution of territory. 
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© Underwood & Underwcod 


A COUPLE O’ HEROES 


Sergeant King of the 102nd Engineers and Private O’Leary of the 107th Infantry, two units that had a heavy part in 
last fall’s fighting. They’re glad to get back to the U. S. A., but they refuse to take seriously “that hero stuff,’ tho they 
have got @ souvenir or two for the home folks in those gay-colored calico bags provided for them by the Red Cross Society 
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\ A y ILL America back up or back out of the League 
of Nations is the question on which the fate of 
the world depends. The American people were the 
first to point the way to the union of quarreling states, and 
they have been thruout their history leaders in interna- 
tional movements of all sorts, educational, philanthropic, 
financial, postal, legal, administrative, and political. Now 
when the nations have been fused together in the furnace 
of the Great War and when for the first time in history 
the European powers have been brought to listen to the 
American proposals for international organization, it looks 
queer to have certain senators hasten to declare that they 
will have nothing to do with any League of Nations. This 
blow from behind is visibly weakening the authority of the 
American delegates at Paris and hindering the conclusion 
of a permanent peace such as America most desires. In 
proof of this we are permitted to cite a cablegram just 
received by the League of Free Nations Association of 
New York from their Paris representative, Norman An- 
gell. 
In this Mr. Angell quotes a member of one of the, 
commissions Of the Peace Conference as saying: 
Will America destroy the League of Nations after other na- 


tions show a readiness to accept it? The question seems absurd, 
yet nothing is more likely. If the League succeeds it will not 


THE ATTACK O 


T= psychological examination of drafted men in the 
American army camps brought to light an amount 
of practical illiteracy in the American population 

that has startled the public. The Federal census of 1910 

had reported 7.7 per cent of the population of the United 

States ten years of age and over as illiterate. By compari- 

son with 14.1 per cent in France, 18.7 per cent in Austria, 

37 per cent in Italy, 58.7 per cent in Spain, and 69 per cent 

in Russia this rate was not thought alarming, altho it was 

discreditable by comparison with the 1.6 per cent of Scot- 
land, the 1.8 per cent of England and Wales, the .8 per cent 
of the Netherlands, the .2 per cent of Sweden, the .05 per 
cent of Germany, the .3 per cent of Switzerland. The rates 
by broad census areas were, New England 5.3 per cent, 

Middle Atlantic 5.7 per cent, East North Central 3.4 per 

cent, West North Central 2.9 per cent, South Atlantic 16 

per cent, East South Central 17.4 per cent, West South 

Central 13.2 per cent, Mountain 6.9 per cent, Pacific 3 per 

cent. The individual states reported as having more than 

20 per cent were South Carolina 25.7 per cent, Georgia 20.7 

per cent, Alabama 22.9 per cent, Mississippi 22.4 per cent, 

Louisiana 29 per cent, New Mexico 20.2 per cent, and 

Arizona 20.9 per cent. These high rates were attributable 

to the large proportion of negroes. 

The basis of these figures is understood to have been a 





be as an instrument for compelling two bitterly quarreling groups 
to refrain from war at the last moment but as an instrument 
for remedying conditions which provoke such quarrels. To this 
end nothing is more important than, for instance, measures 
touching on open ports, internationalization of waterways, transit 
across neighboring states, access to sea, etc. Such work is the 
very soul of the League and no peace is possible unless there are 
new regulations for these matters now being discussed by the 
various commissions, particularly that on ports and waterways. 
Most of the Great Powers are agreed that an entirely new body 
of law is necessary, but America absolutely opposes creation of 
such, just as she opposed the perpetuation of interallied commis- 
sions for the control of raw materials, etc., which were also so 
essential a part of the League’s constructive work. American 
attitude in the Ports and Waterways Commission, for instance, 
provokes openly the criticism that while apparently America is 
ready that rules should be made for others she declines to make 
herself subject to them or permit their application to the Panama 
Canal or to any American river or railroad, thereby not merely 
arresting beneficent development in world order but positively 
creating bad conditions by such an attitude. This point may be 
thus illustrated: The best way of insuring Polish access to the 
sea is by internationalization of routes and ports not Polish. 
Failing this, annexation is the alternative, altho this will do 
violence to the principle of nationality. For fear that the rules 
of internationalization might be made general and so applicable 
to America, there is a disposition to acquiesce outright in annex- 
ations producing a settlement which no league can hope to ren- 
der permanent. Moreover, this attitude renders it impossible for 
America to protest effectively against the imperialist tendencies 
of certain European belligerents. 


N ILLITERACY 


total inability to read or to write. The test usually given by 
the Psychological Section in the army camps was “ability 
to read and understand newspapers and write letters home.” 
Those who passed this test were assigned to a group for 
further examination designated Alpha. Those that failed 
were assigned to a group designated Beta. In certain in- 
stances a definite educational qualification, namely, four, 
five or six years schooling, was added to the requirement 
already named. It is obvious that the test applied in the 
camps was for practical purposes a real test, whereas a 
vast amount of the literacy that “got by” for census pur- 
poses was merely nominal. 

In twenty-eight camps the Alpha Beta classification was 
carried out. The camps to which 25 per cent or more of men 
examined were assigned to the Beta group were, Dix 29.2 
per cent and at this camp 19.8 per cent of all men exam- 
ined were negroes; Dodge 32.5 per cent, the negroes being 
25.4 per cent of all examined; Funston 29 per cent, negroes 
being 25.5 per cent of all examined; Gordon 25.3, negroes 
being 10.8 per cent of all examined; Grant 29.1 per cent, 
negroes being 18.8 per cent of all examined; Green 37.8 per 
cent, negroes being 38.6 per cent of all examined; Hancock 
28.6, negroes being 5.1 per cent of all examined; Lee 28 per 
cent, negroes being 8.8 per cent of all examined; Meade 32.1 
per cent, negroes being 20.8 per cent of all examined; Pike 
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28.8 per cent, negroes being 16.1 per cent of all examined; 
Sevier 27.2 per cent, negroes being 18.7 per cent of all ex- 
amined; Sherman 41.8 per cent, negroes being 30.4 per cent 
of all examined; and Wheeler 31.6 per cent, negroes being 
10.9 per cent of all examined. 

It appears from these figures that at Camps Gordon, 
Hancock, Lee, and Wheeler high illiteracy was found not 
accounted for by the percentage of negroes. 

Camps where the assignments to the Beta group did not 
exceed 15 per cent were, Humphreys 14 per cent, no negroes; 
Kearney 15.5 per cent, no negroes; and Lewis 13.5 per cent, 
where negroes were 2.2 per cent of all examined. At Camp 
Logan the assignments to Beta were 18.4 per cent, negroes 
being only .3 per cent of all examined. At Wadsworth the 
assignments to Beta were 19.9 per cent, negroes being only 
6 per cent of all examined. 

Such a showing as this cannot and will not be permitted 
to pass into the records without provoking a serious deter- 
mination to get more knowledge on the subject and to face 
the situation in a practical way. Neither pride nor consid- 
erations of safety can tolerate in a nation that is trying to 
make the world safe for democracy a state of affairs which 
puts us among the backward peoples of the world in re- 
spect of elementary education. 

That the Federal Government will have to act in codpera- 
tion with the states will probably be conceded even by edu- 
cators and statesmen who would regret to see an extensive 
centralization of educational administration in this country. 
It is, therefore, earnestly to be hoped that the public will 
give careful consideration to the bill that has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia 
and in the House by Congressman Bankhead of* Alabama. 
The purpose of the bill as admirably set forth in its title 
is “To promote the education of native illiterates, of per- 
sons unable to understand and use the English language, 
and of other resident persons of foreign birth; to provide 
for codperation with the states in the education of such 
persons in the English language, the fundamental princi- 
ples of government and citizenship, the elements of knowl- 
edge pertaining to self-support and home making, and in 
such other work as will assist in preparing such illiterates 
and foreign-born persons for successful living and intelli- 
gent American citizenship.” 

This is an imperative task. The bill appropriates five 
million dollars for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter twelve million, five hundred 
thousand dollars until June 30, 1926. All this money must 
be spent for actual teaching of illiterate minors or minors 
unable to speak, read or write the English language who 
are over sixteen years of age or for supervision or training 
of teachers. It cannot be used directly or indirectly for 
the purchase, direction, preservation, or repair of any build- 
ing or buildings or equipment or for the purchase or rental 
of lands or for the support of any religious or privately 
owned and conducted school or institution. To avail itself of 
the appropriation a state must appropriate an equal amount 
to the sum assigned to it by the Federal Government and 
its plans for expenditure must be approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

It is to be hoped that intelligent public opinion thruout 
the United States will promp*ly get back of this measure 


and so initiate a real campaign for elementary American- 
ization. 








CABLE CONTROL 


HE question of freedom of communication under the 
seas has recently become almost as important as the 
old question of freedom of commerce on the seas. 
Great Britain is mistress of the seas in both respects since 
she controls most of the cables as well as the shipping. 
This has been of inestimable advantage to the Allied cause 
in the Great War and remains an equally serviceable 


weapon in commercial conflict afterwards, as the following 
quotation by The Nation from the London Times of No- 
vember 20 shows: 

The British control of the cables was a weapon the power of 
which was not realized before the war either by ourselvés or by 
our enemies. It has done us marvellous service in promoting the 
efficiency of our blockade. The secret of its potency is the fact 
that it gives us power to survey the trade of the world; and, as 
a result of that survey, to facilitate those activities which are in 
our interest, and to impede those which are not. But it is obvious 
that a weapon of this kind is readily adaptable to different, yet 
analogous, uses during the reconstruction period. Thus, a main- 
tenance of control will enable us to prevent our enemies from 
cornering the markets of the world against us by making contracts 
for post bellum delivery. Moreover, if our enemies were allowed 
to cable freely, their messages would congest our lines, and our 
traders would be hampered in their efforts to make contracts for 
those raw materials which we all so urgently need. 

Of the 55,000 miles of government-owned cables in the 
world, Great Britain has 16,000, and of the 235,000 miles 
of other cable lines, 135,000 terminate at British ports, and 
much of the rest is controlled by British capitalists. Now 
that the advantages of such control in war and peace have 
been shown, this British predominance is certain to be 
challenged by her commercial competitors. Each of the great 
powers will be trying to construct its own cable routes to 
the main centers of trade so as to secure secrecy and inde- 
pendence of intercommunication. This is one of the many 
points where the League of Nations could save us duplica- 
tion and unnecessary expense. A complete system of lines 
could be put down under control of the League which would 
guarantee equality and freedom to all nations, large and 
small. : 





THE BOOK OF KINGS 
HE Book of Kings is now a closed volume in the 

Bible af human history. 

It is true that in a few nations, such as Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan and the Scandinavian countries, there 
is an hereditary presiding officer who goes thru the form 
of appointing officials, in reality chosen by the popularly 
elected parliaments, but such an official is not a king in 
the old meaning of the word any more than a medieval 
castle is now a fortress. Like the castle, he is now only an 
historical relic. The last kings who really ruled, who ven- 
tured to defy either press or parliament, were the princes 
of the German states, the Kaiser at their head, all of whom 
are now very much in retirement. 

We may therefore speak of hereditary rulership in the 
past tense, with the impartiality of the historian, moved 
neither by the partizanship of the courtier or of the revo- 
lutionist. 

From the democratic standpoint there is, of course, noth- 
ing to say. But not all persons accept the democratic stand- 
point. Some have argued that the hereditary principle was 
sound because, as the science of eugenics has pointed out, 
genius is to a great extent inheritable. To prove that the 
rulers of Europe were of a superior eugenic strain they 
point out that no one could make a list of the hundred 
greatest men and women of whom history tells without in- 
cluding from ten to thirty crowned heads, and yet not one 
human being in a million ever held the title of king, queen 
or sovereign prince. 

This is true, but fallacious. A man or woman of very 
ordinary abilities could not fail to make some impression 
on history with the whole resources of the nation at com- 
mand. Queen Elizabeth was unquestionably sagacious, pru- 
dent and skilled in diplomatic craft, but fifty thousand other 
Englishwomen of her time may have had equal abilities 
without the same opportunities for writing them upon the 
map of Europe. In estimating the statesmanship of those 
who are born to power we are constantly in danger of con- 
fusing native genius with opportunity, wise counsel and 
commonplace shrewdness or ambitious vigor. 
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Yet we may admit that the royal lines produced some- 
what more, than the average amount of genius; for this is 
shown in directions more easily tested than statesmanship. 
We can, for example, compare the strategy of royal gen- 
erals, such as Frederick the Great or Gustavus Adolphus, 
with generals not of royal position of descent, and they do 
not suffer by the comparison. There have even been royal 
poets—in Japan for example—of unquestionable merit, 
and no one doubts the merits of the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius as a philosopher. It may be said, on the other hand, that 
insanity has occurred more frequently in royal lines than 
the statistical average for the whole population. Sometimes 
extraordinary genius and insanity meet in the same in- 
dividual as in that mad miracle-worker Charles XII of 
Sweden: The reason why kings were so often above or be- 
low the normal may have been the result of intermarriage, 
which intensifies traits good and bad, or of the highly arti- 
ficial environment which surrounded them from infancy. 

One thing, however, is unquestionable. The average ability 
of the elected ruler is greater than that of the hereditary 
ruler for the simple reason that the former must first pass 
thru the test of getting elected; a “preliminary examina- 
tion” in statesmanship that eliminates most of the absolute 
dullards. No doubt, even under democratic institutions some 
of the present rulers of Europe could have made some figure. 
We fear that the ex-Kaiser of Germany could, for he had 
the typical talents of the demagog: Versatility, jingoism, 
fluent oratory,-dramatic pose, a touch of skill in the arts 


(like Nero), great personal eriergy and inordinate ambi- ° 


tion. He might have had the career of the romantic adven- 
turer in politics—like Aaron Burr or General Boulanger— 
or edited some influential. yellow journal. But, on the other 
hand, a poor, pathetic figure like the ex-Czar of Russia 
would scarcely have kept out of the poorhouse or the asylum 
had he not been born to his position. Certainly France has 
had no king since Henry IV to rank with Clemenceau, Eng- 
land no king since Edward I to rank with Lloyd George 
or any of a dozen other living British statesmen, and who 
since the days of King Alfred can be ranked with Wilson? 

On the whole, we must rejoice that the Book of Kings 
has been written to its last chapter and that there promises 
to be no sequel. 


UNDESIRABLE AMERICANISM 


HE old-time Kentuckian used to say that some whis- 
+t key was better than other whiskey, but that there 

was no bad whiskey. There are priests and prophets 
of Americanism who say that some Americans possibly are 
better than other Americans, but that there are no bad 
Americans. Concerning all of these dicta we may with some 
confidence affirm that in the judgment of a ,majority of 
the American people there is such a thing as bad whiskey 
and such a person as a bad American. 

Theodore Roosevelt, as most of us believe, was a sturdy 
and right-thinking American and in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Americanism the central place was held by a fearless and 
whole-hearted patriotism which was law-abiding in its meth- 
ods and manifestations. At the present moment when the 
whole world is uneasy, and millions of men and women have 
fallen into thoughtless acceptance of the teaching that rev- 
olutionary action has been made necessary and justifiable 
by the alliance of law with privilege, it is imperative that 
every creed of alleged Americanism should be scrutinized 
with reference to its underlying political theory. 

A plausible creed that has been receiving some notice in 
the press of late is a provocative instance. Its first two 
articles of fundamental Americanism are first, “The premise 
hat all people are created politically free and equal,” and 
second, “The conviction that self-government at its worst 
is better than autocratic government at its best.” 

It would be difficult to pick out of the whole range of 


political literature two propositions to which a larger ma- 
jority of Americans would unthinkingly subscribe or two 
to which they would more certainly demur if their attention 
were directed to certain implications that do not appear on 
the surface of these venerable dogmas, but that undoubt- 
edly are to be found within them. 

It is certain, for example, that neither Thomas Jefferson 
nor Thomas Paine nor any one else who may have had any- 
thing to do with drafting the Declaration of Independence 
believed that any people on the face of the earth had ever 
from the beginning of history been created politically free 
or equal. 

They knew that they were attempting for the first 
time in human experience to create a political system with- 
in which there should be no governmentally established in- 
equalities of political rank and power. All that they meant 
by their hypnotic phrase was that all men in the world 
would be politically free and equal, or would have been so 


- but for the deliberate creation of legally instituted inequali- 


ties by reigning individuals or ruling groups strong enough 
to round up and corral the advantages that they desired 
for themselves. 

The phrasing of the equality doctrine of the Declaration 
of Independence has doubtless served a useful*purpose in 
awakening and strengthening the emotions of political de- 
mocracy, but also it has done a lot of mischief. By dema- 
gogs and their mentally indolent followers it has been per- 
verted into the shibboleth that all men are created equal, 
not only in political rights but also in political capacities, 
which is not true. Practically this perversion has worked 
out in political antagonism to men exceptionally qualified 
by charaéter, talents and education for public service and 
to the benefit of ignorant and vicious office seekers who 
have played upon the alleged democracy of rotation in 
office, and of the distribution of spoils to partizan victors. 
This sort of thing may be Americanism, tho we doubt it, 
but if it is, it is an undesirable Americanism, and should 
be fought uncompromisingly by all Americans who believe 
in character and political ability. Instead of a perverse 
dogma of capacity-equality we need to stress the importance 
of equality of obligation, of duty and of service. 

Of the second proposition that self-government at its 
worst is better than autocratic government at its best, it 
must be said that it contains a bit of important truth, but 
that otherwise it is false. Self-government is an opportunity 
without which individual self-control and public responsi- 
bility cannot arise, much less develop, but unless they do 
arise and develop self-government, so far from being better 
than autocracy at its best, is quite as bad as autocracy at 
its worst. 

When self-government degenerates into violence or 
any other sort of lawlessness, it is as despicable, out- 
rageous and destructive as any other tyranny. Murder by 
a lynching mob is no better than murder by the secretly 
instructed agent of a czar. Looting, burning and maiming 
by bands of “Reds,” calling themselves the people, is not 
ethically preferable to like acts perpetrated in the name of 
divine right. 

If we are to have a systematic teaching of Americanism 
(and it is desirable that we should) let us see to it that we 
do not thoughtlessly strengthen the notion that freedom 
means an exaltation of the plain man, irrespective of char- 
acter and fitness to serve his generation, or the notion that 
self-government when it becomes a ruthless tyranny is any 
better than tyranny under any other name. 








March did not come in like a lion this time. More like a 
crocodile. 








“They shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks.” But the Bible does not say they should be 
sunk in the sea as England proposes to do with the German 
fleet that cost $350,000,000. 











The Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Peace Con- 
gress on March 6 be- 
gan giving most of its time to consid- 
eration of the terms of the preliminary 
peace treaty, and especially of the mili- 
tary and naval terms. By March 10 the 
military provisions were substantially 
agreed upon. They reduced the German 
army to only 100,000 men, with not 
more than 4000 officers, the men to be 
volunteers enlisted for twelve years. 
All artillery and other equipments in 
excess of the needs of such'a force are 
to be surrendered, the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff must be abolished, the manu- 
facture of very large cannon is pro- 
hibited, and the fortresses along the 
west side of the Rhine are to be dis- 
mantled. The requirement that men 
shall be enlisted for twelve years is in- 
tended to prevent the enlistment of a 
new force of 100,000 every year or two 
and thus the making of a nation of 
trained soldiers as before. 

Naval and other provisions were 
taken up on March 11, and it was ten- 
tatively agreed that the personnel of 
the German navy. should hereafter be 
restricted to 15,000 men. At the be- 
ginning of the war in August, 1914, the 
German navy contained 3889 officers 
and 75,486 men, besides a Naval Reserve 
of about 110,000 men. At the date of 
the surrender of the fleet it had ap- 
proximately 197,375 officers and men 
minus casualties of 69,000, most of 
which occurred on land. It was also de- 
cided to require from Germany guar- 
antees that no “tanks” will be built, 
and that no poison gas will be manu- 


Discussing the 
Terms of Peace 


factured; and that all surplus war ma- 
terial, and all forbidden equipments 
such as “tanks” and gas, will be sur- 
rendered for destruction. 

The question of boundaries was also 
taken up, and it was proposed, with a 
strong probability of ultimate adop- 
tion, that Poland should be restored 
with the same western boundaries that 
it had before the First Partition, thus 
depriving Prussia of extensive terri- 
tory; that Danish-speaking Schleswig 
should be restored to Denmark; that 


the purely German provinces of Aus- 


tria should be permitted to unite them- 
selves with Germany; and that all the 
extensive German provinces west of 
the Rhine should be separated from 
Germany and constituted an independ- 
ent republic. This would mean a net 
loss to Germany of about 30,000 square 
miles of land and a population of 
7,000,000. It would also mean the loss 
of the most important coal and iron 
mining regions. 

The Commission on Waterways, 
Railroads and Ports on March 12 rec- 
ommended that the Rhine be opened 
to all nations for navigation under a 
control similar to that long exercized 
by the Danube Commission, and that 
the Kiel Canal remain under German 
ownership and operation but be opened 
freely to merchant and naval vessels 
of all nations in time of peace. 


All the nations except 
France were reported to 
have filed their ‘claims for 
indemnity by March 9. The amounts 
were not disclosed, but it was stated 
on what seemed good authority that 


Claims for 
Indemnity 

















© Presa Illustrating 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE REPRESENTATIVES OF AMERICAN WORKING WOMEN 


President Wilson has appointed these two delegates to the Peace Conference in Paris to present 

the viewpoint and the demands of working women in America, Rose Schneiderman (left) is 

head of the Shirtwaist Workers’ Union in New York. Mary Anderson (right) is Assistant Chief 

of the Women’s Bureau in the Department of Labor at Washington and a member of the 
executive board of the International Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
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Belgium’s claim was for between $7,- 
000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000, of 
which $5,000,000,000 was for actual 
physical war destruction, and the re- 
mainder for thefts, requisitions and 
the like. It was also understood that 
Belgium would ask that her claim to 
the extent of at least $2,000,000,000 
should be paid before any other. If 
such a sum cannot be secured from 
Germany for Belgium at once, the lat- 
ter country will expect the Allies to 
advance her that amount from some 
other source, in fulfilment of their 
promise made at Havre on March 14, 
1916, that they would not stop hostili- 
ties until Belgium was “largely in- 
demnified” for the damages which she 
had suffered, and that they would lend 
her their aid to ensure the restoration 
of her commercial and financial stand- 
ing. 

The United States delegates an- 
nounced .that they would ask for no 
indemnity in excess of the value of the 
German property and securities which 
had been seized in this country and 
which amounted to approximately 
$800,000,000. It was estimated that the 
damages suffered by the United States, 
apart from war expenses, were not 
more than $775,000,000. 

American and other experts esti- 
mated that the Central Powers would 
be able to pay within a reasonable 
term of years about $50,000,000,000, 
and it was assumed that such an 
amount would be demanded in in- 
demnities. It was also estimated that 
the Central Powers would be able to 
pay between four and five billions 
within two years. 


The President’s The President had a 
safe and pleasant 
voyage and by 
March 12 was nearing the shores of 
France. It was arranged that he should 
land at Brest on the afternoon or even- 
ing of March 13, be received with brief 
official ceremonies, and proceed at 
once to Paris. He was constantly 
kept informed by wireless telegraphy 
of the progress of affairs at the Peace 
Congress, so that on his arrival at 
Paris he would be almost as conversant 
with them as his colleagues who had 
been there all the time. He made no 
public comment on the criticisms of the 
League of Nations plan which were 
being made in the United States, and 
of which he was also kept informed, 
but seemed confident of the adoption 
of the plan with only the slightest 
modification. 


Return to France 


News of the criticisms 
eke of the League of Nations 
plan, and particularly of 
Senatorial opposition to the proposed 
Constitution thereof, was received in 
both Paris and London with intense in- 
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terest, which was further - enhanced 
when it was announced that Mr. Taft 
had conceded the necessity of material 
changes in the draft. There was ap- 
parently no thought that the entire 
plan would be abandoned, but the feel- 
ing gained force that some modifica- 
tions of the plan, along the lines of 
Mr. Taft’s suggestions, might be desir- 
able, provided there would be no gen- 
eral reopening of the whole subject. It 
was intimated, however, that France 
and Italy would ask for the inclusion 
of some new provisions making for 
greater security of their borders 
against another German attack. 


William Jennings 
Bryan gave his 
indorsement' to 
the League of Nations on March 11, 
but urged amendments to the proposed 
covenant which would preserve specif- 
ically the Monroe Doctrine, make the 
qualifications for admission to mem- 
bership easier, enlarge the proportion- 
ate voting power of the United States, 
and make it clear that each member 
nation might decide for itself whether 
it would support decrees of the 
League’s general council. 

“The greatest step toward peace in 
a thousand years” was Mr. Bryan’s 
characterization of the League of Na- 
tions. He went on to say: 

I venture to suggest that the scope of 
the League’s work might well be extended 
beyond what is now contemplated. A sub- 
stitute for war must be able to deal with 
every situation that can become a cause 
of war. 

One of the most fruitful causes of war 
has been the necessity for expansion. 

A nation feeling a need for more terri- 
tory should be able to go before the League 
and present its claims, and point out the 
territory which it can use to advantage. 
The council should consider the claim and 
advise upon it, and the force of public 
opinion should be used to secure such an 
adjustment of equities, as would afford a 
peaceable means of securing needed terri- 
tory. 


Speaking of the 
League of Nations 


Commission on 
Responsibility for the 
War is understood to 
be doubtful of the legal possibility of 
trying and punishing the former Ger- 
man Emperor for crimes committed by 
his troops even under his orders in the 
war. It is considering a plan for hav- 
ing him solemnly proclaimed by the 
Peace Congress to be the arch-criminal 
of the world; a stigma such as never 
before was placed upon any man. 

Regarding subordinate officers, it is 
thought that arrangements can be made 
for trying and punishing them for acts 
committed or permitted, or orders is- 
sued, in violation of the international 
laws of war. 


Dealing with The 


War Criminals 


After a week of inces- 
sant and often severe 
fighting the German 
Government was reported on March 11 
to have gained a decisive advantage 
over the Sparfacan and other insur- 
gents, and to have restored its own au- 
thority at Berlin, Leipsig and other 
centers of the disturbances, altho furi- 
ous fighting was still going on. The sit- 
uation was so serious on March 7 that 
Herr Scheidemann, the Chancellor, of- 
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DOUGHBOYS ON LEAVE IN THE ALPS 
Here are two samples of the good fun that enlivens a vacation for our soldiers whose job isn’t 
yet over over there. At the top a hiking party at Mt. Renaud. Below the Casino at Chamonix, a 
famous French winter resort now turned into a center for American soldiers on leave 


fered his resignation to President 
Ebert, in order that the latter might 
have a freer hand in dealing with the 
insurgents, but the President refused 
to accept it and asked the whole Cab- 
inet to remain in office. On that day the 
members of the American Red Cross 
mission in Berlin had to fortify them- 
selves in their hotel with machine guns. 
The Government troops used flame- 
throwers and other appliances of trench 
warfare against the Spartacans, and 
when these failed they employed a num- 
ber of large military aeroplanes, of the 
bomb-dropping type, to cruise over the 
city and destroy the machine gun nests 
which had been established on the roofs 
of buildings. Poison gas was also em- 
ployed. 

In such fashion the insurgents were 
largely subdued, whereupon the victori- 
ous Government entered upon rigorous 
measures for the punishment of the 
rebels, and there were many summary 
shootings of prisoners charged with 
wanton atrocities. Greatly varying re- 
ports were made of the losses of life 
and property during the week of fight- 
ing. The semi-official Wolff News Bu- 
reau reported that 1000 persons were 
killed or wounded in Berlin. A “bour- 


geois committee” on March 11 reported 
that 182 non-combatants had been killed 
in street fighting and in houses, that 
340 houses had been destroyed, and 
that the damage to property amounted 
to $150,000,000. 


It is announced from 
Switzerland that 
American Secret Serv- 
ice officers have discovered proofs of a 
German-Russian plot to crush Poland 
and to intimidate the Allies into grant- 
ing food supplies to Gérmany thru 
menace of a Bolshevist invasion of 
Western Europe. It is said that a secret 
compact was made between Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenberg and the Soviet 
government of Russia for a concerted 
attack upon Poland from both sides. 
London reports the discovery of a 
plot, made some months ago, for a Bol- 
shevist revolution in Holland. This plot 
was organized on a formidable scale, 
and was greatly facilitated by the 
scarcity of food in Holland and conse- 
quent discontent of the people. It was 
discovered in time, however, and was 
supprest by the Government, which 
armed all the middle class people of 
the kingdom against it. The failure of 
the Spartacan insurrection in Germany 
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Montreal Star 

THE PATIENT: “I WISH THE DOCTOR 

WOULD HURRY; COMPLICATIONS ARE 
SETTING IN” 


also discouraged the Dutch revolution- 
ists, who had counted upon its success, 
and the final blow was given to the plot 
by the timely arrival of food supplies 
from the United States. 


The fraternization be- 
tween American sol- 
diers and German civil- 
ians, at Coblenz and elsewhere in the 
zone of occupation, appears to have 
greatly abated. It had been carried to 
a point which incurred official censure, 
and there is reason for suspecting that 
it was encouraged by the Germans for 
the sake of causing, if possible, dissen- 
sions among the Allies. The French, it 
was observed, regarded such conduct 
by Americans with special disapproval, 
and some ill-feeling arose between them 
and Americans over the matter. Now 
such conduct by Americans has been 
made a crime, punishable with fine or 
imprisonment. 

In order to make all relations be- 
tween Americans and Germans in that 
region more strictly business-like it 
has been arranged that all arrears of 
indebtedness of any kind shall be im- 
mediately paid, and that hereafter all 
transactions shall be on a cash basis. 
The money for this purpose will be ad- 
vanced by the American Government 
if necessary, but of course it will all be 
collected ultimately from Germany, on 
the principle of international law which 
compels asconquered country to main- 
tain an occupying force. 


Americans 
and Germans 


Professor Herman 

ernau, author of 
the book “J’Ac- 
cuse,” declaring Germany to have been 
responsible for the war, has analyzed 
the results of the recent general elec- 
tions in Germany, and in consequence 
holds that country to be overwhelm- 
ingly republican. There were cast, he 
says, nearly 19,000,000 votes in favor 
of a republican form of government, 
by which there were elected 260 Dep- 
uties. On the other hand, there were 
cast only 4,000,000 votes for a resto- 
ration of monarchical government, by 
which only sixty-three Deputies were 
elected. The Catholic Center cast 


German Political 
Predilections 


5,500,000 votes and elected eighty- 
eight Deputies, and maintains an 
equivocal attitude. It is not made clear 
how large a proportion of the 19,000,- 
000 republican voters have now gone 
over to the Spartacan movement. 


The Belgian Peace dele- 
gation reports that 
among the papers left 
behind by the Germans in their retire- 
ment from Brussels were some docu- 
ments showing that the German Gov- 
ernment had organized and chartered 
five corporations for the express pur- 
pose of looting Belgium. They were to 
seize and ship to Germany as much as 
possible, and were to destroy all that 
could not thus be removed. They were 
to have a cash commission on all goods 
stolen or destroyed, and this is said to 
have aggregated nearly $400,000 down 
to the end of 1917. These firms down 
to April 30 last shipped to Germany 
nearly 36,000,000 tons of iron and steel, 
and comparable quantities of copper, 
tin, wood, glass and other ‘materials. 


The Looting 
of Belgium 


Desultory fighting con- 
: tinues in northern Russia 

Russia between Americans, Eng- 
lish and other Allies and Russian 
Democrats on the one hand and Bol- 
shevists on the other, with no great 
gain for either side. The Bolshevists 
were reported on March 10 to have de- 
stroyed the village of Vistavka on the 
Vaga River, tho the Allies, greatly 
outnumbered, defended it de8perately 
and afterward reoccupied the ruins. 
In Courland and elsewhere along the 
Baltic coast German troops are active 
and are making headway against the 
Bolshevists; Libau and several neigh- 
boring towns having been taken by 
them. 

Meantime famine, typhus fever and 
other scourges are reported to be rag- 
ing to an almost incredible extent in 
Petrograd, Moscow and other cities, 
while the industries of the whole 


Affairs in 


‘country are paralysed. Worst of all, 


there is little prospect of agricultural 

















Darling in New York Tribune 

DID YOU EVER HAPPEN TO FORGET TO 

SAVE OUT ENOUGH FOR YOUR RETURN 
TICKET? 








THE GREAT WAR 


March 6—Peace Congress considered 
terms of peace treaty. Violent fight- 
ing in Berlin. 

March %7—Powers filed indemnity 
claims. Government gained ground 
against Berlin insurgents. 

March 8—Plans formulated for feed- 
ing Germany and using German 
ships. Berlin revolt waning. 

March 9—Germans showed antagon- 
_ism toward Americans at Coblenz. || 
Plot exposed for Bolshevik revolu- 
tion in Holland. 1] 

March 10—Military terms of peace | 
treaty formulated. Spartacan in- 
surgents put to death. 

March 11—Naval terms of peace |; 
treaty formulated. Renewed fight- | 
ing in northern Russia. | 

March 12—Peace commissioners pro- | 
ne internationalizing the Rhine. 

ighting renewed in Berlin. 




















activity, so that the year’s planting is 
likely to be small and the harvests 
scanty. Lack of coal and oil has caused 
many transportation lines to cease or 
greatly to curtail operations, thus 
greatly adding to the general distress 
and depression. 


The Pope on The Pope on March 10 
A issued an allocution in 
Palestine &. 
opposition to the re- 
storation of Palestine to the Jews. He 
said: 

I am anxious regarding the fate of the 
Holy Land. At present it is in the hands 
of Christians, but I am anxious regarding 
the decisions of the Peace Conference. I 
am aware that non-Catholic foreigners, sup- 
plied with great wealth, have taken ad- 
vantage of the war’s misery to disseminate 
their doctrines in Palestine. It is intol- 
erable that so many souls losing the Cath- 
olic faith should go to perdition from the 
spot where the Saviour bought eternal 
salvation. 

He was also reported on March 11 to 
have sent an appeal to the powers urg- 
ing the need of speedily concluding 
peace with Germany, on terms which 
will not humiliate the German people, 
in order to prevent the spread of Bol- 
shevism, which he regards as a serious 
menace to the whole world. 


Dispute Over The Allied and Ger- 
Ships and Food man armistice com- 

missioners had a se- 
rious disagreement in their conference 
at Spa on March 6, which resulted in 
the withdrawal of the Germans. The 
French commissioners demanded the 
surrender of the German merchant 
fleet, and agreed to yrant Germany in 
return 276,000 tons of food. This pro- 
posal the Germans rejected with some 
show of indignation, declaring that 
such a supply of food would last only 
two weeks. After this failure of nego- 
tiations at Spa the matter was taken 
up by the Supreme Council at Paris on 
March 8, and it was agreed that Ger- 
many should be supplied with not more 
than 300,000 tons of food a month until 
her own harvests are ripe. This food 
Germany is to pay for with potash and 


‘other commodities which she will be 


permitted to export, by the use of such 
credits as she has still existing in neu- 
tral countries, and, as a last resort, by 
drawing upon her gold reserve. The 
French delegates had strongly objected 
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to Germany’s paying for food in any 
way which would impair her ability to 
pay war indemnities, and had urged 
that the United States and other 
countries furnish the food and accept 
in payment long-term German notes, 
to be redeemed after the war indemni- 
ties had been paid. In return for this 
guarantee of food Germany will turn 
over her ships to the Allies, and these 
will be used in transporting American 
and Australian soldiers home, carrying 
back food to Germany on their return 
trips. It is estimated that Germany can 
in the manner suggested pay $500,- 
000,000 for food without 
her ability to pay indemnities. 


General scarcity of food 
is * complained of in 
nearly all European 
countries, and this situation is causing 
much anxiety. Even in neutral coun- 
tries, such as Holland, Switzerland and 
Sweden, acute distress prevails and 
stringent official action has to be taken 
to prevent actual starvation. This 
state of affairs provokes the Bolshevist 
and other revolutionary elements to 
violent activity, which in turn makes 
the situation worse by preventing the 
industry which alone can give substan- 
tial relief. The threats of general 
strikes in the transportation service 
in Great Britain are regarded with 
much apprehension, since they would 
interfere to a disastrous extent with 
the shipping and distribution of sup- 
plies. 


Food Scanty 
Everywhere 


Before Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Samuel T. Ansell 
testified to Congress 
that the system of military justice in 
the United States Army is a travesty 
on judicial procedure and in effect de- 
prives a soldier of the protection of life 
and limb guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, the War Department had award- 
ed him a medal for most distinguished 
service as acting Judge Advocate Gen- 
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Unjust? 
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Orr in Chicago Daily Tribune 
THEY ARE ALL OUT OF STEP 
BUT ME 


eral. But after this testimony had been 
given the War Department ordered 
General Ansell demoted and superseded 
as head of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department. , 
Whether this chain of circumstances 
is more than a coincidence or not the 
War Department does not state, but it 
has been the center of much correspond- 
ence on the subject. Representative 


Royal Johnson, of South Dakota, re- 
cently decorated for military service in 


Europe, wrote to Secretary Baker in a 
letter published March 7 declaring that 
General Ansell was demoted for his 
stand upon the administration of mili- 
tary justice. Secretary Baker wrote, in 
a letter published March 9, to Major 
General Crowder, whose position as 
Judge Advocate General was filled by 
General Ansell during the war, and 
after expressing his surprize and sor- 
row at the recent outburst of criticism 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
HE’S TOO SICK TO BE BOTHERED BY 
THOSE LITTLE MATTERS ' 


and complaint, added his assurance that 
the system of military justice both in 
structure and in operation is entirely 
sound and asked General Crowder to 
confine his faith on these points. 

General Crowder in his reply ad- 
mitted General Ansell’s contention of a 
fault in the organic structure of the 
court-martial system, but put upon 
Congress the blame for not rectifying 
it. By way of personal vindication Gen- 
eral Crowder accused General Ansell 
of trying to get himself appointed 
Judge Advocate General by a misrepre- 
sentation of facts. This charge General 
Ansell answered in a letter to the Sec- 
retary of War not yet made public. 

The whole affair, therefore, clouds 
with personal recriminations the orig- 
inal attempt to call attention to the 
existing evils in army law and to ini- 
tiate their reform. 

Altho he defends the court-martial 














Underwood & Underwood 


WHERE THERE’S A JOB FOR TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
The Cross Tie Manufacturers’ Organization announced recently that two hundred thousand workmen are needed to make railroad ties—an industry 
practically inactive while we were at war. This photograph shows one of the big cross-tie yards, at Fort Steele, Wyoming 
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WORLD’S GREATEST DRY DOCK OPENED 
The world’s greatest dry dock was opened at Norfolk Navy Yard by Mrs. George Leary, wife 


of the contractor who constructed the dry dock, and Mrs. 


F. R. Harris, wife of Admiral Harris, 


chairman of the War Control] Board. When the sluiceway was opened, it let the waters of the 

southern branch of the Elizabeth River into the dry dock and for half an hour after the water 

began to flow into the dock, every whistle in the navy yard accompanied by whistles of the ships 
tied up to the docks, made the air shiver with noise 


system Secretary Baker himself has re- 
cently recommended the commutation 
of sentence in the case of four soldiers 
sentenced to death, in the case of two 
for sleeping on sentry duty and in the 
case of the other two for refusing to 
attend drill. The court-martial found 
these men guilty tho it was not proved 
that the men accused of sleeping on 
duty were actually asleep and in spite 
of the extenuating circumstance that 
the two men ordered to drill asked to 
be excused on account of having been 
on duty in severe cold the day before 
and being still incapacitated from the 
effects of that exposure. 

President Wilson ordered on March 
5 that new trials be held of nineteen 
negro soldiers recently court-martialed 


77 % OF THE 

POPULATION 
OF THE 
woBLD 


at Camp Grant, Illinois, for criminal 
assault. Eight of the negroes were sen- 
tenced to be hanged and five given life 
sentences. In announcing the new tr/als 
Secretary Baker said: “The Judge Ad- 
vocate General found that, by reason 
of the haste of the trial, fundamental 
rights of the accused were ignored.” 


The Harbor Strike The second week of 
Gees Oa the marine work- 

ers’ strike in New 

York harbor increased the shipping and 
transportation difficulties in some cases 
to the danger point, but brought no 
change of attitude on the part of either 
the workers or the employers. One of 
the most serious conditions brought 
about by the strike was the delay to 
transatlantic liners because they could 
not fill their coal bunkers or get cargo 
on and off, since longshoremen refuse 
to handle work for concerns against 
whom the harbor men are striking. The 
trouble was complicated because a 
warning was said to have gone out to 
all transatlantic lines stating that be- 
cause of the unsettled labor situation 
in British ports it would be well for 
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liners to carry coal enough for a round 
trip when they clear from this side. 
Several of the steamships sailing from 
New York found it necessary to go to 
Halifax to coal. 

As a result of this arrangement the 
wholesale coal dealers of New York 
wired Secretary of War Baker suggest- 
ing that the Government commandeer 
harbor equipment sufficient to meet the 
needs of all troopships managed by the 
Army and Navy departments. There 
is an ample supply of coal at the port 
of New York. 

The lack of tugs to bring steamers 
in and out of port—another of the prob- 
lems created by the harbor strike—was 
solved in one instance by a spectacular 
bit of seamanship when Captain Ran- 
son, of the “Adriatic,” docked the big 
liner under her own power at Pier 57 
in the North River on March 11. Few 
of the liners, however, will care to 
chance so difficult a landing. 

The 40 per cent of the workers who 
are employed on railroad craft went 
back to work on March 7 after the 
Railroad Administration had granted 
the concessions they asked for, includ- 
ing the eight-hour day and various 
wage increases amounting in some cases 
to over 3 per cent. The War and Navy 
Departments, altho not directly affect- 
ed by the strike, announced on March 
12 their agreement to the terms of- 
fered by the Railroad Administration 
and accepted by the workers. This ac- 
tion is interpreted to mean that the 
War and Navy Departments will now 
be in position to keep supply ships and 
transports moving by renting or com- 
mandeering tugs and employing men 
to operate them at wages similar to 
those which the Railroad Administra- 
tion has offered. At any rate, this ac- 
tion places the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Railroad Administration, 
and the Shipping Board on the same 
basis, and reduces the controversy at 
New York to one between the unions 
and the private operators of tugs, 
lighters, coal and grain vessels. The 
Marine Affiliation has signed contracts 
with some of the individual owners on 
the same terms as those made with the 
Railroad Administration. Joseph H. 
Moran, chairman of the New York 
Tow Boat Exchange, made a statement 
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refusing the workers’ demands and 
blaming the Railroad Administration 
for surrendering to the strikers on 
every point, adding 

It is to be regretted that the purse of 
the private boat owners is not sufficiently 


long to enable them to join in the great 
uplift. 


. Strikes _ shipping agents = 
uenos Aires announc 
Perther Geeth recently that they esti- 
mate their losses resulting from the 
strike of workers in that-port to amount 
to $10,000,000 for January: and Feb- 
ruary. 

After a week of negotiations between 
the Government, shipping agents and 
striking port workers, the agents noti- 
fied the Government on March 7 that 
the strikers could return to work if 
they would agree to declare off the ex- 
isting boycotts and not interfere with 
the employment of any one hired by the 
agents. ° 

This was answered by an offer by the 
strikers who said they were willing to 
return to work under the conditions 
prevailing before the lockout. Those 
conditions did not embrace the two 
points mentioned today, which are vir- 
tually a repetition of previous offers 
which the men have refused to meet. 

In Havana, Cuba, the sugar harvest 
has been seriously hindered by a gen- 
eral strike involving almost every in- 
dustry and all transportation, includ- 
ing even the railroads in the provinces. 
This strike is by way of sympathy with 
the building trades unions’ strike de- 
clared last December. All attempts at 
arbitration have so far failed. Presi- 
dent Menocal of Cuba and his cabinet 
held a conference on March 10 which 
resulted in offering the workmen gov- 
ernment protection if they go back to 
their jobs. It is believed that many of 
the men want to go back to work, but 
that they fear attack if they break the 
strike. 


The Railroads and Congress’ failure 


to pass the Gen- 
the Government eral Deficiency 


bill with its $750,000,000 appropria- 
tion for the railroads will not result in 
immediate return of the roads to their 
owners. Nor will it prevent the Rail- 
road Administration from carrying out 
its program for improvement to carri- 
ers and increased efficiency in service. 
So much Director General Hines an- 
nounced on March 5 in an address to 
the conference of Governors. He went 
on to say: 

We contemplated that we could keep up 
maintenance of the railroads and their 
equipment to the standard which the rail- 
road companies themselves had established 
during the three years ending June 30, 
1917, generally spoken of now as the three- 
year test period, go ahead on a substantial, 
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INDUSTRIAL DISCONTENT 
It’s the wild, wild women, the wild, wild women, 


They’re making a wild: man of me. 


thoro, conservative scheme of improvements 
and, thru ability, which we anticipated we 
would have, to pay the amounts due the 
railroad companies, equipment companies 
and other creditors, establish a general 
credit situation which would enable the 
railroad companies to borrow substantial 
amounts of money for the purpose of en- 
gaging upon a larger improvement program 
than the conservative program we had 
fixed upon. 

Our program rested upon anticipation 
of an appropriation of $750,000,000 from 
Congress. 

There are two general ways in which 
we might attempt to adapt ourselves to this 
new situation. One way would be to cut 
down expenditures as rapidly as possible 
in every direction, even tho these expendi- 
tures were highly desirable. The other way 
would be to resort to every possible ex- 
pedient to prevail on the railroad compa- 
nies and the other business interests af- 
fected to borrow the necessary money to 
enable us to go forward with these ex- 
penditures. 

I am emphatically in favor of the plan 
which contemplates financing these matters 
so we can go forward with the expendi- 
tures. I am absolutely out of sympathy 
with any policy which contemplates the 
slowing down of industries for the purpose 
of throwing men out of the employment on 
the idea that thereby the rate of wages may 
be cut down for the future. 


The Director General’s plan of bor- 
rowing money to finance the roads was 
approved by a conference of represen- 
tatives of the great banking interests 
and of the principal railroads, and 
plans were made by which the stronger 
roads will be financed directly thru 
the banks and the weaker roads will 
obtain all necessary assistance from 
the War Finance Corporation, which 
has ample resources to meet the emer- 
gency, including $337,500,000 available 
for direct loans. 





(Popular Song.) 


The plans that have 
been announced by vari- 
ous states for the con- 
struction and repair of roads this 
spring will cost, it is estimated, $300,- 
000,000 and provide employment for 
large numbers of men. 

In California agitation in favor of 
the Tahoe-to-Ukiah highway, for which 
an appropriation of $3,000,000 has been 
asked from the state, is focusing atten- 
tion and bills have been introduced in 
the legislature for the construction of 
roads from the San Joaquin Valley to 
the coast and for a road connecting 
the California and Nevada highways. 

Kansas has under consideration a 
hard-surface program that eventually 
will cost $60,000,000. This contemplates 
several thousand miles of highway con- 
necting all the' market centers and 
county seats in the state. 

The chairman of the state roads 
commission of Maryland has announced 
that $6,000,000 will be spent on the 
roads of the state, beginning early in 
the spring. Illinois has approved the 
issue of $60,000,000 of bonds to be used 
in the next five years for the construc- 
tion of 4800 miles of good roads. Utah 
is interested in going on with work 
stopped by the war, $1,300,000 being 
available. Ohio is to spend more than 
a million in thirty-seven miles of state- 
aid roads. 

Greatest of all are the demands for 
work in New York State where State 
Highway Commissioner Edwin  S. 
Duffy sees the need of a vast expendi- 
ture in addition to the $75,000,000 ap- 
propriation now being used. 


For More 
State Roads 








THE RESOURCES OF THE REST OF THE WORLD—-ENEMY AND NEUTRAL 








THAT’S HOW IT FEELS TO BE SHOT 


BY A GUNNERY SERGEANT OF THE U.S. MARINES AT CHATEAU-THIERRY 


These are the actual notes of a United 
States Marine—a gunnery sergeant— 
mainly scrawled just before and dur- 
ing the fight and then while he lay 
wounded in a shell-hole at Chateau- 
Thierry. He was shot thru both legs— 
fortunately without injury to the bones 
—and after some hours was rescued by 
a field messenger. Loss of blood had 
already begun to cause the weakness 
reflected in the last few sentences; but 
this abruptly vanished in the terse offi- 
cial report which closes the story. The 
6th Regiment of the U. S. Marines. to 
which this gunnery sergeant belonged, 
was decorated with both the Croix de 
Guerre and the Legion d’Honneur 


HIS is the memory of the sun- 
set—a pale radiance mysteri- 
ously melting into summer’s 
starlight. We are on a broad, 
comfortable hill slope; it spreads well 
to the right and well to the left, and 
it reaches down to a little woody ravine. 
The other side of the ravine is steep; 
it also is wooded; it is not high, but 
reaches above the level of my eyes as 
I stand on the hill slope. What brilliant 
starlight! 


On the hill slope we dig holes. They 
are grave-like, but shallow. The hole I 
dig may save my life. Shells scream 
when they come. They make a great 
noise when they explode. They kill. We 
dig these holes to hide in—to crouch 
and shiver in. It seems strange to dig 
in the starlight a hole that may save 
my life. It is quite cool—the night I 
suppose: digging will warm me. This 
clay is stiff—hard to dig. 


a clear day. I wonder what a real bed 
would feel like. Oh, New York! So far 
away. The lights—the crowds—the 
theaters! The subway—the taxis! 
Home! I am in a dark hole. Earth, 
then me and then sky. I feel alone. I 
may die tomorrow. I don’t think so, 
but I may. It is the only thing that is 
not inevitable. The stars, the dawn, 
the sun, the line of boys, the bullets, 
shells, all are inevitable. My death is 
not. I feel quite safe and secure. I 
am glad that I am well trained. Sleep 
is slow. I had better close my eyes. We 
go over in the dawn. Boys will drop. 
dead. It seems hard. It is inevitable. 


Dawn. This is the ‘day we do it. I 


must get my pack together. Time to 


fall in—form a line. Time to become 
part of a unit—time to stop being one’s 
self. How sleepy and uninteresting 
every one looks! They don’t look as 
they ought to look before going over. 
Here we go. We do not keep step. It 
is not important that we should. Who 
has a cigaret? Smoke is good at dawn 
before going over. I wish they would 
not hurry so! The bank is steep. The 
underbrush is holding us back. Does it 
know more about this thing we are 
going to do than we ourselves? Per- 
haps, but it is written that we go on. 
A few steps further. We deploy. I am 
no longer a part of a column. I am 
an individual again. The summit! 
Now for the bullets and the shells! 


Long level fields of yellow grain, 
dotted with scarlet poppies gently 
whispering to strange breezes; banked 
against the further edge, a ragged 


ward. That man is hit. He limps. Will 
you be able to keep moving after you 
have been hit? How ‘they whine! We 
can never make it! That man’s face is 
like a mass of bloody rags. He should 
keep his hands away from it. Why 
doesn’t some one make him stop 
screaming? I don’t like this place. Keep 
moving. Your turn has not come. Will 
my name really be on the bullet that 
hits me? There’s a shell. What an ex- 
plosion! The smoke is like a mighty 
tree springing up in full foliage. Look 
at that boy! Where is his arm? What 
a shriek shells make! Will I leap into 
the air if I am hit? That man did. Will 
I? I could never leap quite as high as 
he did. Oh, those bullets—those shells! 
Let’s hurry and get somewhere. This 
place is horrible. That fell close. Some- 
thing wet—wet and hot—in my face. 
Wipe it away, wipe it away. You are 
not hurt: some one else. Keep going 
You are not hit. Keep moving. Step 
over that man. Why don’t they get me? 
Keep going. Oh, the wheat! Oh, the 
dead boys! I knew it would be horrible. 
Keep moving. The whine and the hiss 
of the bullets. There’s another shell. 
What are we supposed to be doing? 
Where are we going? This is slaughter. 
Something has splashed on me! Never 
mind—push on. Move! Go on! Down! 
Drop quickly! Dig. Use bayonet—any- 
thing. Dig. Hurry. I must try to be 
calm. Dig. Throw the dirt up in front 
—it gives protection. Dig faster. Keep 
down, but dig. Your turn has not come. 
Keep digging. There goes that boy. 
He’s dead. A second ago alive, now 
dead. Bullets still thump him. He does 
not jump as they thump him. I hear a 








In the dawn we will go up 
and over that steep bank on 
the other side of the ravine. 
There will be bullets to 
meet us. I hope we will not 
be hurried up the bank! It 
is so steep. I am tired. How 
strange they look as they 
dig their little graves! So 
we go over in the dawn. I 
must dig. What will it be 
like? Screams, shells, bul- 
lets, blood. I must dig faster 
or there will be no time for 
sleep. What is the use of 
sleeping? We go over in 
the morning. The fresh 
earth is cool. How dark 
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I’m hit.—In the leg. It ought to hurt! 
Drive those flies away.—My leg throbs, throbs, 
throbs. 
What was that? I must be calm. 
All day be quiet with the flies and the blood. 
The shells can scream—you must not. 
Here comes a runner.—Hope he gets to me be- 
fore a sniper gets him! 
I’m in command, am I? I’m scared green. 
Happy, just the same. I feel important, too. Send 
a report back. Yes, of course. 
Tell the Major everything O. 


objective easily. Many wounded—send rein- 
forcements and stretcher-bearers 


K. Gained 


lark singing. Dig. Keep on 
digging. Oh, I’m hit—in the 
leg. I’m hit in the leg. What 
should I do about it? I’m 
wet—warm wet on my leg. 
It ought to hurt. Warm wet 
running down my leg. Do 
something about it. Get up 
and run to a deeper hole. 
Hurry—blood is running. 
My blood! It lies wet and 
red on the green grass. 
Blood on the grass. Get up. 
Hurry! Hurry! My leg, it 
gives at the knee but holds 
me. Hurry! There! 








My, My! Sitting in a 





it looks in the starlight! This time 
tomorrow— Home is so far away, 
so removed, remote, and _ conse- 
quently so doubly and desperately dear. 
In the dawn we go over. Will we go 
thru woods or will it be done in the 
open? Will the day break any differ- 
ently tomorrow? The stars say “no!” 
The hole is deep enough. I wonder if 
it is long enough. 


How cool and moist! I see nothing 
but a patch of dark sky and the swim- 
ming stars. Here I stay until dawn— 
the inevitable dawn. I hope it will be 
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wood. Brilliant sunshine—brilliantly 
blue sky. Birds sing. Is this war? There 
must be a mistake. The sky is blue, the 
sunshine brilliant, the fields beautiful 
and birds are singing. Why, this is 
not a proper place to fight! How golden 
the wheat fields are! There goes a bul- 
let, and another, and I think I heard 
a third. They make a thin, painful 
whine. They come from a distance. A 
lark is singing. I am moving forward. 
The whole line is moving. forward. 
How bright the sunshine is! Look out! 
They have seen us. Keep moving. I can- 
not feel my legs at all, yet I move for- 


hole wounded, alone. Cut 
the leg of the trousers. The knife 
is cold on my warm wet leg. The 
blood is beautiful in the sunshine. The 
wound! I must examine it. Why, that’s 
not bad, that’s not bad. Just a hole, a 
sort of rip. Red, of course; everything 
is red around here. It is not a bad 
wound. Bandage it up. Quick! The 
blood again! Wrap it around and 
around—wrap it tightly. It hurts. 
Never mind. Wrap it tightly. There! 
It is difficult to move my leg. This is 
a nice little hole I am in; quite com- 
fortable, quite. Much better than out 
there in the [Continued on page 419 
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“Back of the factory must always be contented and prosperous farmers by the million, willing to absorb vast numbers of laborers” 


PUT YOURSELF IN THE FARMER’S PLACE 


N the course of human events it all 

too frequently becomes necessary 

to step into the arena to expound 

a doctrine that was aged when the 
pyramids were young. But the dis- 
turbed conditions which this country 
and nearly all others face at present 
make it imperative that every one be 
reminded of two incontestable facts: 
money is neither food nor shelter nor 
clothing. There cannot be more food 
to divide than mankind has produced 
or gathered. 

The farm must come first in the pro- 
gram of reform. 

Back of the factory and the shop 
there must always be contented and 
prosperous farmers by the millions, 
ready and willing to absorb vast num- 
bers of laborers under fair living con- 
ditions and at wages that will be at 
least comparable to those paid in the 
cities. But that is not the condition at 
present. The farmer is not able to pro- 
vide good houses and good wages for 
those who work for him. He is 
often abused and cheated and he grows 
suspicious and hard to deal with. He 
is not nearly so good an employer as 
the manager of the factory or shop. 
Consequently the dream of the best 
youth on the farms is to get to the 
city. And they aré going. They have 
been going to the cities since America 
was young. And they will continue to 
go regardless of the world’s crying 
need for food until the conditions of 
rural life in America are radically 
improved. 

I have, as a boy, stood beside the 
son of the owner of two hundred acres 
of fertile land and watched his eyes 
glisten with the joy of anticipation 
when a passenger train steamed by. 
That boy firmly intended then to 
have something to do with the running 
of a railroad train. He has carried out 
his boyhood plan. And I know no more 
tragic fact than that he was exactly 
right about it. He is making an excel- 
lent living. His father never lived one 
half so comfortably and pleasantly as 
that son of his has lived. The father 
nas always been poor and is still poor 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


tho the high prices of the last two 
years have helped him a great deal. As 
a farmer he is engaged in one of the 
most hazardous businesses known to 
man while the boy could count his in- 
come to a dollar for quite a long period 
ahead. 

Farming ought to be one of the 
pleasantest, most profitable and most 
respected means of earning a living. 
Until it becomes such and until the 
dream of our youth shall be the own- 
ership and operation of a farm we 
shall have things terribly wrong in the 
cities. Nothing we can do in the cities 
will be of much avail until the farmer 
has been taken care of. Every effort 
toward betterment of city life—and 
there are thousands of such efforts now 
being made by thoughtful and loving 
men and women—only serve to in- 
crease the reason for leaving the farm. 


N my state which is one of the first, 

agriculturally, in this nation, we 
have a department of agriculture which 
concerns itself with experiments and 
distribution of information on how to 
increase production. It is well provided 
for financially and respected. We also 
have a state marketing department 
which has narrowly missed being abol- 
ished or merged with the agricultural 
department at every session of the 
state legislature since that department 
has existed. But our problem is not 
how to raise more but how to get a fair 
price for what is raised. I do not mean 
to say that cheating accounts for all 
of the losses. There is the loss which 
accrues because the farmer does not 
know the grade of his produce or does 
not know how to pack it or does not 
know how to organize for the safe 
storage and protection of the fruits of 
his fields, pending the demands of the 
market. He gathers his crops, rushes 
wildly to the nearest market, sells at 
whatever price is offered, pays his note 
at the bank and goes back to remain 
a pauper all winter, and finally in the 
spring to go hat in hand to some little 


country banker who will charge him a 
high rate of interest for money enough 
to make another crop. : 

It is the marketing end of the farm- 
ing business that is vitally wrong. It 
is the financial end. There is land 
enough in this country, there are labor 
saving implements enough, there is 
good seed enough, there is the will to 
work and the willingness to learn, but 
all of these count for very little if the 
returns do not promise anything more 
than a bare existence. Such is the lure 
of the city in my state that as soon as 
a farmer can afford it he moves to the 
city and builds a comfortable home arid 
rents ‘his farm to a tenant. There sim- 
ply is no rural life altho we have less 
than 5,000,000 population in the larg- 
est state in the Union and _ three- 
fourths of our population is rural. 
Until that condition is changed it is 
useless to talk about what constitutes 
a fair wage in the city. Nothing will 
ever constitute a fair wage until the 
country is able to compete with the 
city for labor. 

There will always be many thousands 
of men and women working at what 
are called seasonal employments, that 
is to say, their positions are not good 
for twelve months of the year. Back of 
them should stand the farm ready to 
absorb them during the dull season. 
The farm needs them but it does not 
offer enough to get them. And after 
looking into what it offers I think these 
people do just about as well not to go 
to the farm in the dull season. We are 
all so delightfully ready to tell the 
other fellow what he ought to do as a 
matter of patriotism. Poor, overworked 
word! Only a few days ago I heard a 
county attorney denouncing those who 
will do only so much work for so much 
money, then quit regardless of conse- 
quences to the public weal. He had an 
appreciative audience. But I happen to 
know that he is paid under the fee 
system which obtains for county offi- 
cials in my state, and that he has the 
maximum fee allowed by the law. Con- 
sequently, when a law providing for 
inheritance taxes was passed about ten 
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years ago, he never enforced it, neither 
he nor his predecessors in office, be- 
cause they were already getting all the 
law allowed and they saw no reason 
for taking up their valuable time to 
collect these taxes for the state when 
there was nothing in it for them. 

The people who work in cities must 
learn that they are brothers and sis- 
ters of those who work in the country. 
There is a close kinship between all 
who labor. And they are all the debtors 
of the inventor and the scientist. No 
matter what laws may be passed, re- 
gardless of any rules of trade unions 
or other organizations, the hours of 
labor and the wages of the workers 
will always have a direct relation to 
the number of hours a farmer must 
work to produce the amount of food 
consumed by these city people. If half 
of what he produces must rot on his 
farm or in railroad cars every man 
who eats must bear part of the loss. 

If his profits increase in proportion 
to the amount of produce he does not 
raise, then it is useless to tell him 
about a hungry world. In time of war 
or peace overproduction is always more 
to be feared than poor crops. Ask any 
farmer. Poor crops bring high prices. 
Overproduction brings ruin. Thé same 
men who rob the farmer in 


always been true and it always will be 
true. If a farmer has to work from 
dawn until far after dark to produce 
enough to feed three men, then those 
men may be absolutely certain that 
they will have to work almost as long 
as the farmer. If the farmer can work 
an average of five hours a day and 
feed one hundred men then they will 
not have to work much longer than he 
works. The human race is never going 
to get away from the soil. Its troubles 
will increase in proportion to its efforts 
to do so. And we have been making 
some frightfully strenuous efforts in 
that direction during the past quarter 
of a century. If I have read history 
aright every age has tried to do exact- 
ly the same thing. The issue before the 
world at present, as I see it, is whether 
or not we have gotten so far away from 
the farm that our little house of cards 
is going to tumble absolutely to ruin 
and chaos. 

But what is the remedy? you ask. 
Well, the remedy is numerous and it is 
not new. Nothing about this problem 
is new and therefore I could not be 
fair and assert that I have something 
new as a remedy. First let me state 
that the farmer must prosper. When he 
prospers we are all rich. When he is 


of the packing and shipping and stor- 
age of what we eat. I ask you only to 
visit commission house row in your 
home town—I care not where you live 
—and I know that you will agree with 
me that supervision is necessary. There 
must be schools to teach men how to 
grade their wheat and their cotton, and 
laws to make it a crime to order a 
man’s produce and then not pay for it. 
There must be state agencies to pro- 
vide warehouse facilities where a man 
can store his produce and borrow 
money on the receipt given by the 
manager of the warehouse. It is utterly 
insane for billions of dollars worth of 
agricultural products to be dumped on 
the market each year within a few 
weeks so that the price is forced down, 
not to rise to normal again until the 
farmer has parted with it. That hap- 
pens every year in this country and 
has been happening since before I was 
born. The farmers call it manipulation 
of the market but it is not. They ought 
to hold that produce but they have no 
place to hold it. None of this is orig- 
inal. Farmers have been pleading for 
help along these lines for decades but 
all they ever get is free seeds from 
Congress and experiments to increase 
production. 

And then there is some- 





time of overproduction rob 
the worker in the cities. A 
few years ago I had the un- 
pleasant experience of riding 
more than one hundred miles 
thru fields of rotting onions 
and cabbage. The price of- 
fered would not cover the 
cost of gathering the ‘crop. 
It was being plowed under 
for fertilizer. Two hundred 
miles from there in a large 
city I saw onions for sale at 
eight cents a pound and cab- 
bage at six cents a pound. 
If the farmers had been able 
to get one cent a pound for 
either the cabbage or the 
onions they would have made 
fortunes because the crop 
was unusually large. 

The United States Govern- 
ment has purchased large 
tracts of land in my state to 
be sold on long time pay- 
ments to demobilized soldiers. 
There is reason to hope for 
success in this venture be- 
cause the small annual pay- 





thing else that every one of 
us can do. We can buy with 
more intelligence and less 
artistic temperament. Not 
many years ago I saw a man 
loading celery into crates and 
he was making more money 
than the man who raised the 
celery. Not long ago I saw a 
man packing tomatoes and 
he was making more money 
than the man who raised the 
tomatoes. A few weeks ago 
a friend of mine told me that 
one of his inexperienced 
packers (he took any one he 
could get during the war) 
had put some off colored ap- 
ples in the cases which made 
up a certain car of a certain 
grade, and the fifty off col- 
ored apples cost my friend 
easily fifty dollars. Do you 
know that you buy with your 
eyes rather than with your 
brains? All the apples on the 
shelf must have exactly the 
same size or color or you 








ments will give the men a 
chance. But there is not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that this 
land would have been under cultivation 
years ago without Government aid if 
the prospect of good returns from farm- 
ing had been better. Of all things to 
_ aid by Government intervention, farm- 
ing ought to be the last considered as 
an orphan. But it is an orphan. So 
much so that the present Federal land 
loan banks are about the most impor- 
tant institutions since the Declaration 
of Independence. 

A great pioneer governor of my state, 
O. M. Roberts, once said: “Civilization 
begins and ends with the plow.” It was 
true then and it is true now. It has 


“Wages and hours of labor have a direct relation to the time a 
farmer must work to produce sufficient food for city people” 


poor we are all poor. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers can tell what must be 
done in their particular communities 
or counties or states. Listen to them! 
That is the first remedy. Labor is gen- 
erally represented at every session of 
every legislative body in America. 
Labor ought to be the first to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with agriculture. 
There must be better rural schools and 
they must prepare boys and girls for 
farm life instead of holding up to their 
youthful imagination the soldier and 
the lawyer and the politician as the 
only great men. There must be better 
supervision thru governmental agency 


will not buy them. The cab- 
bage or the celery must be 
exactly so large. You proba- 
bly never stop to think that all the vines 
in a field do not yield exactly the 
same size and color of tomatoes. If you 
will buy only a certain kind and color 
you must certainly pay for those that 
are thrown away. And you do pay, rest 
assured of that. But you do not always 
pay the farmer. You pay the dealer 
and the packer and the grader. No re- 
form to meet the demands of those who 
work will be worth anything until the 
farmer is taken care of. We need only 
listen to his petition and act. Labor 
and the farmer together can conquer 
the world. We will live in a better 
world when they have won their battle. 











ARE YOU FAIR 
TO THE CHURCH? 


BY CHARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON 


PASTOR OF THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK 


OMEBODY is always mauling 

the church. The sport started a 

long time ago—in fact, it began 

as early as the Day of Pentecost. 
While the church was yet in her cradle 
the world began to jab at her, the first 
accusation being that all the church 
members were drunk. The experience 
of that hour was prophetic. The twen- 
tieth century slanderers are lineal de- 
scendants of the jeering Jerusalem 
crowd. 

In the early days, nearly all of the 
pummeling was done by outsiders. It 
was the men who hated the church 
who slapped her. She received the most 
vigorous whacks at the hands of those 
determined to crush her. But times 
have changed. The insiders have joined 
hands with the outsiders. Those who 
love the church now carp at her. Her 
well wishers take pleasure in cuffing 
her. Men who are her devoted servants 
paint her black, and endeavor to raise 
up friends for her by exhibiting her 
bruises and sores. Often it is a lay- 
man who does the yapping, sometimes 
a deacon or elder emits a snarl. Occa- 
sionally a preacher hurls a stone. Now 
and then a professor in a theological 
seminary gives an exhibition of his 
critical prowess. And once in a while 
a secretary of some missionary organ- 
ization ventures to try his hand. It 
has become a pastime in sundry circles 
—this furious cudgel:ng of the church. 

The effect inside the church and out- 
side is worth noting. These diatribes 
cause great hilarity among all who sit 
in the seat of the scornful. The enemies 
of the church make merry whenever the 
believers and saints begin to scoff. The 
Shimeis, or stone throwers, love to 
have their number increased. The in- 
habitants of the cave of Adullam— 
the rendezvous of the discontented—all 
say “Amen,” whenever anathematizing 
things are uttered. Any man who is 
willing to rush to the housetop and 
shout the sins of the church to all 
creation, finds a crown waiting for him 
at the hands of almost any enterpriz- 
ing journalist or magazine proprietor. 
There is a crowd in every community 
eager to be confirmed in their convic- 
tion that the church is not deserving 
of an up-to-date man’s support. 

But we must not take this gibbeting 
of the church too seriously. It is not 
half so fatal as it seems. It gratifies 
the maulers, and does no enduring dam- 
age to the church. When we are as- 
sured that the churches are filled with 
Pharisees and Sadducees, or that they 
are dead or asleep, or that they are nar- 
row and petty, or that they are belated 
in their thinking, or stupid in their pro- 
gram, or that they are an obstacle to the 
progress of the religion of Jesus, the 
outlook seems dark indeed. But as soon 
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as one faces the 
facts, the skies 
immediately 
brighten and one 
dares to hope 
again. We are 
assured by the 
Founder of the 
church that the 
gates of Hades 
shall never pre- 
vail against it, 
and it is not like- 
ly, therefore, that 
the muck-rakers 
will have any 
greater success. 

One is deeply 
imprest by the 
way in which the 
facts of experi- 
ence contradict 
the findings of 
the detractors. 
They are honora- 
ble men and try 
to speak the truth, 
but the world re- 














° Press Illustrating 
fuses to believe 


what they say. 
These critics may fool one another, but 
they cannot fool the people. If the 
church were half as petty, and benight- 
ed, and bigoted, and selfish, and un- 
brotherly as sundry truth-loving men 
assert it to be, how could so many mil- 
lions of sensible Americans respect it 
and love it? Calumny always seems 
about to win, but it never does. God will 
not let it. The church may be asleep, 
but it is surprizing how it gets on—it 


Dr. 


_ walks, as it were, in its sleep, indeed 


it leaps and runs. The church of to- 
day may be in a state of decadence, 
but it is astonishing how much ahead 
it is of the church in any preceding 
epoch of the Christian era. It may be 
dead, but it is astounding how active 
the corpse is. It is doing a thousand 
more things, dead, than it ever tried 
to do in the days of its most abundant 
vitality. Being dead, it yet speaks and 
also acts as if it were alive.. It may be 
negative and narrow and stupid, but 
have you noticed the size of the schemes 
are just now 
launching? For petty minds engrossed 
in inconsequential minutize the idea of 
raising ten million dollars for after- 
war work seems fairly good. It may be 
that Denominationalism has eaten the 
life out of Protestant Christianity, and 
has rendered the church impotent in 
the presence of the work she has to 
do, but it is amazing how people per- 
sist in leaning on her. It has been said 
many times that the church has “fallen 
down,” and yet even when “down” she 
seems to be able to render greater 
assistance than any other institution 


Charles Edward Jefferson 


on its feet. There lies now before’ me a 
communication from the Government 
of the United States—the last of a 
long series of similar letters which 
have come to me within the last two 
years—calling on the churches of the 
United States for assistance in a dif- 
ficult and immensely important piece 
of work which has to be done. If the 
church is dead, or impotent, or asleep, 
the Government officers evidently do 
not know it. Nor do any of the thou- 
sand noble causes which appeal con- 
stantly for help. They all, without ex- 
ception, come trooping to the church, 
not knowing she is selfish, never sus- 
pecting she is asleep. And if it be true, 
as is often asserted, that the intel- 
lectuals in our universities and colleges 
have abandoned the church, and like- 
wise the socialists, and also the la- 
boring classes, and also vast multi- 
tudes who are hungry for reality, it is 
a mystery from what quarters the 
church is increasing her membership. 
The United States Census says that 
between 1906 and 1916, the period in 
which the lashing of the church was 
most vigorous, and in which it was 
demonstrated that the church was im- 
potent and forever disgraced, the 
Baptists increased 28 per cent, the 
Disciples 25 per cent, the Methodists 
nearly 25 per cent, the Episcopalians 
24 per cent, and the Presbyterians 
over 23 per cent. The churches seem 
to be jogging along in their o'd com- 
placent way, quietly adding every day 
to their membership thousands who are 
in the process [Continued on page 418 
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The editor of The Independent, who is in Paris attending 
the Peace Conference as the vice-president of the League 
to Enforce Peace, cables the following comment on Premier 
Venizelos’s article: 


Eleutherios Venizelos, who is unquestionably Europe’s 
foremost democrat and the most constructive statesman at 
the Paris Peace Conference, has just given me the follow- 
ing interview. As he is a member of the commission that 
framed the Covenant of the League of Nations he speaks 
authoritatively on the greatest issue now before the Ameri- 
can people and the world. He expects to visit America im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of peace. HAMILTON HOLT 


HE small nations regard the League of Nations as 

absolutely essential to the future peace of the world. 

Hitherto we have been helpless in the presence of the 
great powers. Under the League of Nations al] peoples will 
stand on equality. 

I do not say that the League of Nations will make all 
war impossible but it will be so difficult for the aggressor 
to make war owing to the delays enforced by the League 
while public opinion is asserting itself that wars will 
largely disappear. 

So the League of Nations is the hope of the minor nation- 
alities. 

I am hopeful that the body of delegates established by 
the Covenant will develop in time into a legislature with a 
genuine democratic representation. One cannot, of course, 
foretell the future, but the Covenant has within it the germs 
of future development, especially in the amendment clause 
of Article XXVI, which provides that 

Amendments to this covenant will take effect when ratified by 
the states whose representatives compose the executive council 
and by three-fourths of the states whose representatives compos 
the body of delegates. 1 

At present the Executive Committee of nine is the most 
powerful organ of the League. As Article III of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations sets it forth: 

The executive council shall consist of representatives of the 
United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan, together with representatives of four other states, mem- 
bers of the league. The selection of these four states shall be 


made by the body of delegates on such principles and in such 
manner as they think fit. 


In Article XV of the Covenant it is provided that in case 
of any dispute likely to lead to rupture arising between 
states members of the League the matter will be referred 
to the Executive Council for settlement. 

If the dispute has not been settled, a report by the councit 
shall be published, setting forth with all necessary facts and ez- 
planations the recommendation which the council thinks just and 
proper for the settlement of the dispute. 

If the report is unanimously agreed to by the members of the 
council other than the parties to the dispute, the high contracting 
parties agree that they will not go to war with any party which 
complies with the recommendations and that if any party shall 
refuse so to comply the council shall propose measures necessary 
to give effect to the recommendation. 

If no such unanimous report can be made, it shall be the duty 
of the majority and the privilege of the minority to issue state- 
ments indicating what they beliere to be the facts and containing 
reasons which they consider to be just and proper. 

I preferred the original proposal of President Wilson 
that three votes could veto any contemplated action of the 
Committee, but this was not realizable and we had to con- 
tent ourselves with permitting each nation to exercize the 
veto power. That makes for slower progress but is doubt- 
less not a serious matter. 

The American people need have no fear that the Cove- 
nant will abolish the Monroe Doctrine. No, the Monroe 
Doctrine is not abolished but on the contrary is strength- 
ened. In case an American republic is attacked by a Euro- 
pean power the League will ask the United States to exe- 
cute its will and the United States will then act, not as a 
privilege but as an obligation. 

Should. a body of delegates or committee attempt 
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“I have always told my fellow-countrymen the truth and the whole truthBnd I har 
regret.” In this recipe Premier Venizelos says that he puts the secret @ his suce 
Eleutherios Venizelos, was born in 1864 in Crete, took part in the revolui@ of 1896, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Greece, he brought about the insurrections movemen 
is chiefly due the credit of Greek participation in the war on the side of Allies. 7 
zelos: “There were four episodes in his life which I admired particularly: Ft, the 
yet refused to accede to the wishes of the frenzied crowd and call a constijent assen 
the Patriot, who introduced the principle of permanence of all officials intofPe Oonsti 
door of the Greek Chamber to the Cretan deputies. Fourthly, the Greek: §t by a 
without making any agreement about the partition of territory to be te 
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ml I have always been quite prepared to lay down my power without 
his success. ““Europe’s foremost democrat,” as Mr. Holt characterizes 
of 1896, was President of the Cretan National Assembly in 1897. Later 
movenent and was made Prime Minister in 1905. To Premier Venizelos 
Allies. Take Jonescu, the leading Rumanian statesman, says of M. Veni- 
wst, the Statesman, when, with no other support but popular favor, he 
t assembly, but insisted upon a mere revisionary chamber. Secondly, 
Constitution of Greece. Thirdly, the Cretan, who dared to forbid the 


Greek, @" by a stroke of genius concluded a treaty of alliance with Bulgaria 


to be 


together. In this case it was not only courage: it was genius. 


to violate the Monroe Doctrine the United States 
with its representatives in each body could veto 
such action. In fact, by the Covenant the Monroe Doc- 
trine is now extended to cover all nations, for all nations 
will in the future have the same protection under the League 
that the nations of the new world have had under the 
United States. 

Once the League of Nations is established the process of 
disarmament will begin. Cynics may sneer but I honestly 
think this will come about, as do all the other delegates at 
Paris. 

Of course we must discriminate. Naval armaments do not 
come exactly under the same category as land armaments. 
Take, for example, England, whose dominions are separated 
from each other by vast expanses of ocean. It would be 
difficult for England to abolish its fleet, and we must not 
forget that during the nineteenth century the British navy 
has been used for the good of the world. Even the United 


‘States, I suppose, can have a big navy if she should 


want to. 

But with land armaments the situation is different. Here 
is where the menace of militarism lies. Land armaments 
and armies must be reduced to the minimum. Even France 
will disarm despite the questions raised by M. Bourgeois 
at the Second Plenary session of the Peace Conference. 
When Germany is disarmed, as is now assured, France will 
have no danger to face such as would compel her to main- 
tain a large army. 

I am sorry that the American proposal guaranteeing 
freedom of religion was left out of the Covenant. President 
Wilson was especially anxious for this. But when Japan 
suggested there should also be equality of race freedom both 
proposals were abandoned for reasons that America can 
readily under: tand. 

But I consider both religious freedom and_ race 
equality sound proposals and they can _ subsequently 
be incorporated in the Covenant. Even now we have 
provided for religious freedom in the new states we have 
formed and in the new portions of the old states where 
boundaries have been extended. 

In our labor of making a just and lasting peace we shall 
succeed, but there are breakers ahead. The secret treaties 
that have been concluded since the war began are already 
rising to plague us. For example, a few days ago, when 
the question of the Dodecanesus came up, Italy claimed these 
twelve islands along the southwestern coast of Asia Minor 
which she now holds, altho the inhabitants are entirely 
Greek, on the ground of the secret treaty made with Eng- 
land and France. 

England and France admitted the existence of 
such a treaty but appealed to the higher spirit and 
generosity of Italy to relinquish the islands as they be- 
longed by all rights to Greece. The American delegate said 
that the United States could not acknowledge the validity 
of such a treaty owing to the acceptance of the Allies of the 
President’s fourteen points. England and France agreed to 
the American view but Italy reserved decision. 

I sincerely hope that the American people will support 
Wilson in his championship of the League of Nations. If 
they do not the world will necessarily revert to the old 
system of alliances and future wars will surely ensue. 

Americans must realize that the world has become 
very small owing to the inventions of science. America can 
no longer stand alone even if she would. As this war has 
demonstrated, whatever Europe does affects America and 
whatever America does affects us. We are one. 

If the Covenant of the League of Nations is rejected by 
the United States Senate all liberal and humane men every- 
where will despair. But I cannot believe this will happen, 
for I am certain that the Peace Conference will establish 
a just peace and the corner stone of a just peace must be 
a League of Nations. 
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THE WHOLE STORY OF THE 














IN 1914-15 
In 1914 there were five distinct 
battle areas—the Marne, the 
Aisne, Nancy, Alsace, and 
Ypres—and the extent of coun- 
try covered by them was very 
large. In 1915 both sides had 
settled down to trench warfare, 
and there were only three battle 
areas—Neuve Chapelle, Loos, 
and Champagne 
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The darkest areas 
are those most 
often fought over 
by the Allies. 
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FOUR YEARS’ FIGHTING ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


IN 1916 
The year 1916 was the period 
of the successive battles of 
Verdun and the Allied offen- 
sive on the Somme. This fight- 
ing, in which 1,500,000 men 
were killed and wounded, was 
concentrated in two limited areas 
more than 150 miles apart 


IN 1918 
The feature of the fighting of 
1918 was that after the early 
German offensive had _ been 
checked or baffled the entire 
Allied line went forward in a 
great general assault. There 
were seven main theaters of 
war, but all closely connected 
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IN 1917 
In 1917 the fighting spread 
along a greater length of line 
than in 1916. It consisted main- 
ly of eight Allied offensives with 
limited objectives—one at Ver- 
dun, three in the Aisne Ridge 
district, and one each in the 
regions of Cambrai, the Vimy 
Ridge, Ypres (the Messines 
Ridge), and Flanders 
































THE PEOPLE OF PALESTINE 
Living in-the Dark Ages Today 


Mr. Koven spent the greater part of 
the year 1913 visiting the out of the 
way places in Pdlestine, studying the 
country and mingling with the people 
—Arabs, Turks, Jews and Moors. 
When the war broke out he made his 
way to Egypt, then to France and 
finally reached England. In the follow- 
ing article he sketches some of the 
characters found in the Holy Land 


Y friends in Petach-Tikvah 

often remarked on my cold- 

ness toward the “picturesque- 

ness” of the barbarous life 
that surrounded us: 

“That white-haired grandfather pray- 
ing near the Wailing Wall in Jerusa- 
lem, is he not an interesting figure? 
That Arab horseman yonder on his 
little black horse—see, he dismounts; 
he kneels and prays with his face 
turned toward Mecca—is he not a 
model for an artist?. That fat and 
pompous Turk scrambling upon his 
donkey—he looks like a figure in ‘Ara- 
bian Nights’; those Jewish urchins 
with love-locks and amulets—they walk 
and talk like old men, and their little 
sisters have their heads covered like 
Jewish matrons—are they not pic- 
turesque?” 

Granted! As all things upon earth 
are picturesque, the animate and in- 
animate, the unconscious and the con- 
scious. 

“That white-haired grandfather pray- 
ing near the Wailing Wall”: There is 
the atmosphere of ancient woes and 
joys, a miasma of ancient 
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“The Arab horseman who dismounts and 
prays with his face toward Mecca” 


their own peoples. They destroyed the 
molten, barbarous conceptions of the 
Infinite because they knew God, the 
Infinite, the Intangible. Yet “that 
white-haired grandfather” is making 
blasphemous images with every word 
of his prayers, creating golden calves 
in whose worship he loses all sense of 
reality. 

“That fat and pompous Turk”: with 
the memories of Ali Mohammed, Hafiz, 
Jalal-u-din, Kurat-el-Eyn and the Per- 
sian martyrs for his religion surround- 
ing him. What is there to him but his 


obesity and his pomp? His life moves 
along straight and even lines that lead 
nowhere. He lives to eat—to pamper 
his body with sloth and gluttony, to 
procreate not that his name might sur- 
vive his flesh. . . . He has manipulated 
the teachings of Mohammed so that life 
might better suit his barbarous tastes. 
Yet he has deified Mohammed who 
said, “I am not divine, I am a man, 
as you are.” 

And the Arab horseman “praying 
with his face toward Mecca” might do 
as “a model for a painter” but he can- 
not be a model for living. He prays to 
Allah! What is Allah to him but a fear- 
ful personality who is whimsical and 
may, at pleasure, interfere with the 
business of the day? Allah is to him as 
to the other a hadja who stands over 
the little schoolchildren with a menac- 
ing rod in his hand. “He has dismount- 
ed and prays—”; soon he may be 
climbing the hills to ambush and rob 


,an, unoffending traveler, a pilgrim to 


the “holy shrines” or a brother Moslem. 
His prayers have given him spiritual 
strength to carry on his business, and 
in his heart he hopes that Allah has 
listened to his prayers and will grant 
him success in his enterprize! 

My friends speak of the Jewish 
urchins with their amulets and love- 
locks, and the little girls with their 
heads covered like matrons. True, one 
cannot detract from the interesting 
picture they make. Let us consider 
them: They are mentally maimed 
from the cradle; the spon- 





history enveloping him. 
But what can he offer to 
civilization except to serve 
as a contrast to the things 
that should be? His life 
embraces nothing that lends 
to progress. He is now 
where his ancestors were, 
spiritually, in the dark 
ages. Nothing new is de- 
veloped, evolved, given birth 
to in the little gloomy syn- 
agogue where he and his 
kind spend most of their 
days. Spiritual stagnation, 
encouraged by a reverent 
leaning toward a crumbling 
state of existence, breeds 
cowardice, race-hatred, re- 
pugnance for every new 
ideal, and tends to sow dis- 
cord upon the world by 
separating man from man. 
He leans on his religion as 
on a crutch: the Prophets 
are his rest and his foot- 
stool. But the Prophets of 
ancient days were not like 
him; they knew the world 
and the times in which they 
lived. They spoke for their 
own time and not for the 
future. They foresaw the 
coming generations of man, 








taneity, the freedom, the 
playfulness so characteris- 
tically beautiful in the nor- 
mal child are absent in 
these. At an early age they 
are warned against free 
and sympathetic intercourse 
with their fellow creatures. 
There is no reasoning with 
them; everything is dogma. 
They acquire a sophistica- 
tion as unwholesome and 
unhealthy as the poison 
that lies in the heart of the 
beautiful poppy. Even in 
childhood the little boy is 
initiated into the mysteries 
of life by the “holy books” 
he is compelled to study. 
And the manner in which 
he acquires his knowledge 
is too much for his young 
imagination: Life becomes 
distorted, vapid; humanity 
the capricious mistake of 
God who is a monster and 
breathes flame, a_ tyrant 
whose only pleasure is to 
torment mankind because 
He has nothing else to do 
save to create sin and vice 
and mete out punishment 
for their existence. 

I knew an orthodox Jew- 








but they made laws for 


A bazaar street—it is picturesque but it is arrested civilization 


ish family in Petach-Tik- 
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vah, a colony built up by modern 





Jews and inhabited by men and 
women some of whom had cast 
off the chains that bound the 
spirits of their fathers. 

The parents of the family 
were young people and ob- 
served the laws and traditions 
of their race to a point of in- 
sanity. The man had forgotten 
to smile, for to be happy in a 
world “of malice and intrigue 
and ungodliness” was to call 
down the anger of the Most 
High and austere Jehovah. The 
woman had shaved off her gold- 
en hair and wore the orthodox 
head-covering. There were lines 
upon her face that spoke dis- 
tinctly of many an _ inward 
struggle with herself, her in- 
stincts, the beautiful prompt- 
ings of a free, spontaneous na- 
ture. 

Their little girls followed in 
their mother’s footsteps. They 
never dared to sing or play or 
romp about as every child has 
a right to do. An unattractive 





Remember the one we had last 
year?” 

Their imaginations were 
aroused. After all, they were 
still children; the rigor of their 
bringing up had not crippled 
them completely as yet. They 
took the dolls and fondled them 
like mothers their children. 
Their father’s voice was heard 
in the next room. They became 
quiet and frightened. 

“Let’s hide them from. papa,” 
said the older: 

Why?” I asked. 

“Because papa will cut off 
the dolls’ noses or take off their 
arms.” 

I did not understand why, ex- 
cept thru an insane chimera the 
children’s father should want 
to mutilate their dolls. One day 
I came across a passage in the 
Bible which explained the mat- 
ter. In Exodus (ch. xx. 4) it 
says: 

And God spake all these words, 
saying, Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image, 








austerity was gradually set- op 
tling down on them. Their het 
words, thoughts and manners were be- 
ginning to resemble those of the old 
women who sit near the tomb of Ra- 
chael and dolefully say their prayers. 

Once I said to the little girls, “Why 
aren’t you as free and playful as some 
other children?” 

The older one answered, “You 
mustn’t be free. Only heathens and un- 
believers are free. If we don’t behave, 
now we will do worse things when we 





WATER 


Upon the table by the bed, 





It glitters in the morning-light. 


And, as the hours of watching 
I cannot sleep, I cannot think, ) 
But only gaze upon the glass 


With 


Him 








Where it was set aside last night, 
Beyond the bandaged, lifeless head, 


Of water that he could not drink. 


grandfather praying near the Wailing Wall’ 


are'older.” A child of ten to speak this 
way! 

One day I gave each of them a doll. 
They were afraid to accept the pres- 
ents while their mother was in the 
room. 

“Why should you waste your money 
on such things?” they said. The mother 
went outside. 

“Ah, let’s take them,” said the 
younger, “they look like real children. 


or any likeness of anything that 
is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath or that is in the water under 
the earth for I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children 

And it is because of this and other 
such antiquated mandates, handed down 
by the chroniclers of ancient times, that 
thousands of children in the Holy Land 
look like miniature old men and women. 
I cannot enjoy the “picturesqueness” 
of a stunted, joyless childhood. 





pass, I signed the warrant with this pen, 

And in an hour they lay— 
Those young fire-hearted fearless men— 
Cold clay beneath the clay. 


IN FIFTH AVENUE 


A negro in a dandy livery ; 
Of blue and silver, dangling from one hand 
A rose-emblazoned bandbox jauntily, 


conscious smile of gold and ivory, 


He ambles down the side-walk... . 


naked, in a steamy forest-land 
Of dense green swamp, beneath a dripping tree, 
Crouched for the spring, and .grinning greedily. 


THREE POEMS 
By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 


THE FOUNTAIN PEN 


The pen’s unbroken nib of gold 

The ink has stained to blue, 

Yet while they’re broken, crushed and cold, 
It’s just as good as new. 


And I see 
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U. 8. Official, from Western Newspaper Union 


WHERE OUR SOLDIERS , . % 
ARE FIGHTING THE af | @ |! 
BOLSHEVIKI ¥ t 


This is the supply depot of the 
310th Engineers in Archangel, Rus- 
sia. A bulletin from that place 
on March 11 announced that the 
Bolsheviki had made a severe artil- 
lery and infantry attack on a com- 
paratively small number of British, 
Russian and American troops in 
Vistavka on the Vaga, but that they 
had been repulsed with heavy losses 
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U. S. Official, from Western Newspaper Union 
FIREWOOD AND FOOD 


The Bolshevik prisoners above are providing firewood under 
the direction of an American guard. This log, it happens, is 
to be cut up for fuel for the Red Cross hospital in Archan- 
gel. Below is the British steamer “Seattle” unloading a 
cargo of food at Archangel. This photograph was taken Octo- 
ber 27, 1918. but has only recently reached this country 














U. 8. Signat Vorps, from international Film 
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IN THESE SIGNS WE CONQUERED— 


Youx 


The First Division, also Second Division—a red Three white stripes Fourth Division — four A red “Ace of Sixth Division—red Forty-fi 
first to arrive in Indian head on a blue on blue for the green ivy leaves on drab— Diamonds” is the cross and circle Divisior 
France, wear a red 1 star over a red and Third Division IV is a pun, you see sign of the Fifth with white center 
on khaki white circle symbolize also their Division 

three battles— 

Marne, St. Mihiel 

and Argonne-Meuse 











Seventh Division— A red imp on blue stands The white rattlesnake is Nineteenth Divi- Yankee or New England or New York’s Own— Eighty- 
two black triangles for the Tenth Division the sign of the Fifteenth sion—black tri- Twenty-sixth Division—a dark the Twenty-seventh Americ: 
on red. The first Division angle with white blue YD on khaki Division — has _its Georgia 
seven divisions are tips on red circle monogram in black Tenness 
of the Regular Army on khaki ground on red with the gold le 

constellation of 

Orion (General 

O’Ryan being its 

commander) 


Twenty-cighth Division Twenty-ninth Division— Thirtieth or Old Thirty-first or Dixie Thirty-second Division — Thirty-third Division Eight 
has a red keystone in a blue and gray pieced Hickory Division— Division—troops from Michigan and Wisconsin —troops from Illi- is 


troops 
West—a 
on khak 


honor of Pennsylvania, disc, symbolizing the re- troops from North Alabama, Georgia and troops—wear a red arrow nois and West Vir- 
the Keystone state union of North and and South Carolina Florida—wear a red because “they shot thru ginia—wear a yellow 
South. These troops are and Tennessee — and blue triangle on every line” cross on a black circle 
from New Jersey, Dela- have the monogram khaki 
ware, Maryland, District in blue on red 
of Columbia and Virginia 


Og 


Thirty-fourth or Thirty-fifth Division— Thirty-sixth Division— Thirty-eighth or Thirty-ninth or Bulls- Fortieth or Sunset Division 
Sandstorm Divi- Missouri and Kansas Texas and Oklahoma Cyclone Division— eye Divisinn—Loni- —California, Utah, Nevada 
sion—lIowa, Min- troops—the Santa Fe troops—a white star on Indiana and Ken- _ siana, Mississippi and and Arizona troops—a gold 
nesota, North cross of yellow and blue a red disc tucky troops—CY Arkansas troops—a sun on blue 

Dakota and Ne- on a khaki disc on a blue and red black, white and red 

braska troops—a. shield target 

red bovine skull 

on black 





circle 
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DIVISIONAL INSIGNIA OUR SOLDIERS WEAR 


Forty-first, another 


Division—troops from Wash- 
Montana, 
Idaho and Wyoming—yellow 


ington, Oregon, 


and blue. on red 


Eighty-second or All- 
American Division— 
Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee troops— 
gold letters on blue 


Eighty-ninth 


on khaki 


Sunset Forty-second, 


blue rainbow 


Eighty-third Division — 
Ohio troops—a gold mono- 
gram on a black triangle 


Division — 
troops from the Middle 
West—a black monogram 


Ninetieth Division— 
Texas and Okla- 
homa_ _ troops—the 
monogram TO Jin 
red on khaki 


( Ps 


First Army 
Corps, Artillery— 
a black A with 
red and white in 
the square below 


Second Army Corps 
—a red and white 2 
on khaki 


Rainbow Division, made up of 
National Guard from Twenty- 
six states—a red, yellow and 


famous 
erty 


Eighty-sixth or Black 
Hawk Division—a black 


design on a red shield _ 


Seventh-seventh or Lib- 
Division — New 
York drafted. troops— 
a golden statue on blue on red 


Seventy-eighth or 
Division—New York and New 
Jersey drafted troops—gold rays 


Lightning 


Eighty-fifth or 
Wildcat Division— 
a yellow cat on a 
blue disc 


Eighty-seventh or 
Acorn Division — a 
brown acorn on a 
green leaf oh a red 
disc 


Ninety-first or Wild 
West Division — 
troops from Alaska 
and the Northwest— 
a green fir tree on 
khaki 


Aviation Corps—a black Camouflage Corps 
A and inside it a red, 
blue and white circle 


Ninety-second Division—the 
Buffaloes, negro troops from 
various parts of the country 


leon on black 


(Reproduced by courtesy of C. S. Wolff) 


Anti-Aircraft Corps—a 
—a yellow chame- yellow shell 
letters on black 


Ninety-third Division 
mostly negro troops— 
French blue helmet, 
because they were 
brigaded with French 


with red 
long, 
low, 


Eightieth or Blue 
Ridge Division—Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania 
troops—three blue 
mountains on a khaki 
shield edged with blue 


Eighty-eighth Division 
— Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Iowa and Illi- 
nois troops — a_ red 
clover leaf on khaki 


Tank Corps—a _ red, 
yellow and blue tri- 
angle combining the 
three colors of infan- 
try, artillery and 


301st Tank Bat- 
talion—an ob- 
half yel- 
half red 


red device 
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Workersto 
the Front 


HEN the need 

for fair play 
for the workers of 
the world begins 
to come home to 
those who dwell 
in the strongholds 
of conservatism, 
it is indeed a pro- 
pitious omen for 
the future. And 
when we find a 
plea for the work- 
ers uttered by the 
church which has, 
in recent’ times 
been allied with 
the forces of cap- 





the older genera- 
tion has been 
brought up. 

The fact that an 
animal indifferent 
to light may be 
made sensitive b; 
means of chemica! 
action, the fact 
that a tropism can 
be reversed’ by 
physical or chem 
ical means, the 
fact that rathe: 
complex sexual in- 
stincts can be mod- 
ified by chemical 
means, and that 
racial conduct 
traits can be rad- 
ically modified by 








italism, we may 
look upon it as a 
striking fact and 
one worthy of comment. 

Perey Stickney Grant is well known as 
the rector of one of the most conservative 
of New York churches, yet one in which 
there is a people’s forum which gives to 
every one the right of free speech. Dr. 
Grant looks upon such a forum as one of 
the most potent factors in educating the 
workers and making for increased sympa- 
thy between workers and employers, thus 
obtaining industrial equilibrium : 

The most unexpected result of the war is, 
perhaps, the enlarged influence of the working 
classes . . . the people have recently emerged 
to new power in many countries . . . the pro- 
letariat ‘of most of the countries have taken a 
new part in war discussions and look forward 
to signal influence at the peace councils. This 
coming to the front of the workers of the world 
is the important news of our times. ... The 
day of the proletariat has arrived but America 
is not ready. A new and commanding influence 
to be exerted by the working classes has arisen. 
America is unprepared to meet the situation 
because it has failed on the whole to grasp the 
profounder concerns of the people’s hopes and 
has given aristocratic status to the successful 
classes. The object of this volume is to call at- 
tention to some of the consequences of our 
blindness to the world’s deeper democratic ac- 
tivities and to the dawn of proletarian control. 

Dr. Grant reviews many matters of com- 
mon sociological knowledge, giving them a 
popular appeal which should meet with 
quick response. “Some sides of their mal- 
adjustment and the causes,” is his way of 
putting his plea for the workers. This is a 
book which will be and should be widely- 
read by many who would find a more de- 
tailed and searching inquiry boring. It is 
distinetly stimulating and inspiring. 

Fair Play for the Workers, by Percy Stickney 

Grant. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.60. 


Mechanistic Conduct 


ROM speculative disputation on the 

freedom of the will, to quantitative ex- 
periments on the determination of animal 
conduct is the long distance traversed by 
the scientific thought of the past genera- 
tion. In the first volume of “Monographs 
on Experimental Biology.” Prof. Jacques 
Loeb summarizes all the significant ex- 
perimental work on forced movements and 
tropisms in animals, and explains how this 
method of analysis may be anplied to the 
interpretation of “instincts” of rather com- 
plex kinds. The commonly accepted ac- 
counts of animal behavior have been thru- 
out vitiated by unformulated assumptions 
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Three leaders of the Battalion of Death, whose stirring story 


as to the thoughts and feelings and de- 
sires of animals. The scientific method 
which these monographs are to present as- 
sumes that the causal relations discovered 
and described by quantitative studies in 
physics and chemistry apply equally to liv- 
ing things. Every change results from the 
action of energy upon matter (or of matter 
upon energy, if you will), whether the 
change is in living bodies or in non-living 
systems. The experiments already made are 
sufficient to demonstrate that many types 
of animal behavior can be understood in 
terms of chemical and physical reaction. 
It is no more necessary to assume that the 
hydra loves the light, or that the female 
fly loves asafoetida than it is to assume 
that a bit of iron loves a magnet, or that 
the magnet loves the poles of the earth 
more than the equator. 

Why then does the butterfly hover over 
the flower, and why does the moth choose 
suicide in the flame? Why do fish grasp at 
the bait? The thousands of activities of 
animals recorded in connection with food- 
getting, with escape from “enemies” or 
dangers, with mating and care of young, 
can be understood readily in terms of 
structure and chemical peculiarities. In- 
deed, machines have been constructed that 
behave quite as “intelligently” as many of 
the animals that arouse our wonder. Pro- 
fessor Loeb describes the Hammond 
mechanical “dog” that would follow a light 
about the room, made to demonstrate the 
principle of the dirigible torpedo. This 
dirigible torpedo is so constructed that it 
goes directly for the enemy who tries to 
interfere with the guiding station’s con- 
trol of its movements—-a truly dangerous 
creature. But the point is that the won- 
derfully adaptive conduct of many animals 
can be explained by the same principles as 
those which explain the conduct of these 
artificial contrivances—purely physical and 
chemical principles. There is also a ma- 
chine which will “turn its head” when it is 
turned away from the object at which it 
is “looking”; and there is another machine 
that is as “intelligent” as the burnt child 
—that is, it will avoid heat when it has 
been made too warm. These machines do 
not. of course, “prove that an animal is 
only a machine.” but they do go far toward 
making unnecessary the metaphysical ex- 
planation of the facts of life upon which 


conditions entirely 
within our contro! 
would indicate that 
at bottom the conduct forms in question are 
the resultants of physical and chemical 
relations. What appears as free movement 
in a crowd of animals roving at random, 
no longer appears free when we establish 
conditions that force all to move in the 
same-way. But this only means that we are 
quite ignorant of the forces that determine 
the movements in the one case, and that we 
are justified in considering all movements 
“forced” since all that we do really under- 
stand are forced movements. 
Forced Movements, Tropisms, and Animal 
Conduct, by Jacques Loeb, Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research. Monographs on 
Experimental Biology, Vol. I. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 


is told in “Yashka” 


Women Fighters of Russia 


ARIA BOTCHKAREVA’S Yashka is 

a wonderful record of the strength of 
character developed by a Russian peasant 
girl to rise from the most degraded condi- 
tions to a war heroine of remarkable mili- 
tary ability. The author fought as a private 
in the Russian Army, to bear upon her 
sleeve the honor bars of four wounds. Sub- 
sequently she organized the famous 
women’s Battalion of Death. In command 
of this force her courage and resource well 
earned for her "Colonel Roosevelt mark of 
esteem in $1000 from his Nobel Peace 
Prize Fund. Yashka is one of the great hu- 
man war stories come out of the war. 
nee by Maria Botchkareva. F. A. Stokes 


Co. 
A Sinister City 


HE most artistic of war novels was 

“The Dark Forest,” by Hugh Walpole. 
the story of a medical unit behind the lines 
in Russia. What the author did for Rus- 
sia during the war he has intensified in his 
present novel, The Secret City, for Petro- 
grad during the revolution. The former 
novel gave the actual feel of the forest. 
dark with suffering; The Secret City is 
Petrograd—huge, formless, menacing, sin- 
ister; the city itself is threat and prota- 
gonist of the revolution : 

This poem only emphasized for me the sus- 
picion that I originally had, that the great river 
and the marshy swamp around it despised con- 
temptuously the buildings that man had raised 
beside and upon it, and even the buildings in 


their turn despised the human beings who 
thronged them. 


The winter of 1916-17 pervades the story 
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of the Markovitch flat, its friends and in- 
mates, with a deadly chill—the revolution 
seems not so much red, as gray; more 
depressing than exciting. We shuffle thru 
clinging snow toward stretches of black ice 
on the waiting river, as we read, and the 
sharp rattle of machine-guns seems. only 
incidental to the personal tragedy, the war 
of temperaments, the kindness and cruelty, 
patience and pessimism of the Russian 
nature. 

Altho the author assures us that “no 
one can understand Russia,” there is veri- 
similitude in these pictures. An old Russian 
proverb: “In each man’s heart there is a 
secret city at whose altars the true prayers 
are offered,” gives its title to the book and 
an explanation of the tangled destinies of 
the characters. Russia is a nation of in- 
tense individualists; but they are lonely 
souls; hence their gregariousness and end- 
less conservations and disputes, 

They are disappointed idealists; hence 
their pessimism. They are like children who 
expected too much of the party, and are 
bitterly disenchanted. Yet altho the sinis- 
ter slinking figure of the rat typifies the 
red peril, the form of the noble peasant 
which appears now and again in the book 
may be a symbol of Russia’s ultimate deliv- 
erance. 


The Secret City, by Hugh Walpole. George H. 
Doran Co. $1.60. 


Fiction for Every Taste 
IN THE OPEN COUNTRY 


THE TEXAN, by James B. Hendryx. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.60.) A story of the moun- 
tains and the cattle country, which centers about 
the personality of a real, red-blooded hero, the 
breezy, big-hearted ‘““Tex.”’ 

THe Cow PuNCHER, by Robert J. C. Stead. 
(Harper & Bros., $1.50.) A romance of love 
and character beginning on a ranch, developing 
in a mushroom cow-town, and ending in No 
Man’s Land. 

Skyriper, by M. Bower. (Little, Brown & Co., 
$1.40.) An exciting novel of the West with a 
cowboy hero who becomes an aviator (and a 
lover!) and finally goes to France. 


THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS, by Peter B. 
Kyne. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.40.) A virile 
tale of love and of conspiracy in the vast and 
primitive spaces of the California redwood for- 
ests. 

Oncr ON A SUMMER RANGE, by Francis Hill. 
(Macmillan Co., $1.50.) The breezy atmosphere 
of life on a Montana ranch lends colcr to this 
tale of love and of adventure. 

THe Rep One, by Jnck London. (Macmillan 
Co., $1.40.) Four tales, each with the tang of 
outdoors, the flavor of adventure and the grip- 
ping delineation of personalities, characteristic 
of this author. 

Tue Peace or ROARING River, by George Van 
Schaick. (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.50.) A 
graphic and unusual tale of the great North 
and of a girl who finds happiness at the end 
of a long road. Very well told. 

Tur MANSE AT BARREN Rocks, by Albert Ben- 
jamin Cunningham. (George H. Doran Co., 
$1.40.) Boyhood narrative of the West Virginia 
hil's. Little plot or Penrod-esque incident, but 
the hospitable parson’s family is worth know- 


3ENTON OF THE Royat Mounten, by Ralph S. 
Kendall. (John Lane Co., $1.50.) A tale of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, told with a 


portrayal of character, by an ex-sergeant of the 
force, 


STORIES OF MYSTERY 

Tue ISLAND oF INTRIGUES, by Isabel Ostrander 
(Robert H. McBride Co., $1.50.) The adven- 
tures of a young heiress who is spirited away 
to an island by a whole family of “fake” re- 
itions, 

Tur BLackK OPAL, by Maxwell Gray. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., $1.50.) A tale which mingles a 
mystery of the “Who stole the opa!?’ order 
with a rather unusual love story. 

THe Man Wuo Knew, by Edgar Wallace. 
‘Small, Maynard & Co., $1.35.) An exciting 
de‘cetive story involving quaint and peculiar 
iracters and carrying with it a surprize end- 





(Houghton 


SINISTER House, by Leland Hall. 
M $1.50.) A mystery story containing 


n Co, 
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Jre\wotold Econom 
of ihe IDEAL 


The great economy in using the Ideal Tractor Lawn 
Mower rests on the fact that it will keep such a large average 
of lawn in perfect condition with a very minimum of labor. 

Because the Ideal is a mower and roller in one. The roller 
is built as an integral part of the machine and the grass 
is rolled every time tt is cut. 

Moreover, it is easily converted into a power roller by 
substituting for the mower the small castor which we fur- 
nish. In early spring when heavy rolling is required it is 
only necessary to add a little extra weight. 

Thus one machine and one man does quicker and better 
work than sevcral men with several hand mowers and rollers, 


Cuts Four to Five Acres a Day 

The mower has a 30 inch cut and one man with one of 
these machines can cut four to five acres of lawn a day on 
an operating expense of about fifty cents for fuel and oil. 
The Ideal is of extremely simple design and all compli- 
cated clutches and gears have been eliminated. All the 
operator has to-do is to guide the machine and operate the 
starting and stopping lever. 


Uses Tractor Principle 
The cutting blades operate by the traction of their side 
wheels upon the ground, just the same as the blades on a 
hand mower operate. This eliminates the difficultics that 
are almost sure to pccur where an attempt is made to drive 
the blade direct by power from the engine. 


Cuts Close to the Walks, Trees, Flower-beds and Shrubbery 

With the Ideal a man can work just as close 
obstacles as with a hand mower. The mower 
the front in such a manner that it turns easily 
around corners, tiower-beds, trees, etc., 


to various 
is hung at 
and is guided 
without difficulty. 
Five Day Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Write for details for our five day trial offer. Ideal Power 
Lawn Mowers are sold on a positive guarantee of satisfac 
tion and we will willingly refund money on any machine 
that does not prove satisfactory when properly operated. 

You can secure this Ideal through vour hardware dealer or 
direct from our factory. Write today for special literature. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


R. E. Olds, Chairman 425 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


Boston, §1-52 No. Market St. Philadelphia, Pa., 709 Arch St. 
New York, N. Y , 270 West St. Chicago, Ll., 163 N. May St. 
Toronto, Ont., 17. 19-21 Temperance St. Montreal, Quebec i 51 Vv ictoria Square 
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Cuts close to trees” 
or other obstacles. 




















Photo shows how cut- 
ting mowerturns when 
working around 
flower-beds, etc. 

















































































































ARMSTRONG ( CORK CO. 
PitrseurG, Pa, 














November 2oth, i918. 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co.: 
It is a little early to pass a 
final opinion on the Ideal Power 
Mower purchased this fall, 
but can say that so far it has 
| ll ee ited its time and labor 
caving features in a _ forceful 
}manner. From what I have seen 
of it, IT consider it a good in- 
vestment for anyone having any 
considerable amount of iawn to 

keep up. Yours very truly, 

Gj wm ARMSTRONG. 















































































































































UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN Arpor. 
Buildings and Grounds 
Department. 
E. C. Pardon, 
Superintendent. 

ovember 2sth, 1918. 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co: 
The Ideal Tractor Mower 
|which we purchased from you 
|last spring has proved entirely 
satisfactory in the past scason’s J 
work, Yours very truly, 

E. C. Parpon, f 
















































Superintendent. 4 
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7 peat Power 
Z Lawn Mower 
7 Company, 
7 Lansing, Michigan: 
7 Please send details, 
if price and catalog of 
4 the Ideal Tractor Lawn 
7 Mower. 
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The New Outlook 
In Religion 


The New Orthodoxy 
By Epwarp  SCRIBNER 
Price $1.00 net. 
Gives a summary of the transformed 
ideals and attttudes of modern Chris- 
tianity 
The Gospel in the Light of the 
Great War 
By Ozora S. Davis. Price $1.25 
net. 


A book for every minister. Shows how 
to apply the Old Gospel to the New 
Era. 


AMEs., 


The Psychology of Religion 
By Georce Apert Cor. Price 
$1.50 net. 


Deals with the entire subject; analyzes 
religious phenomena. 


The Religions of the World __ 
By Georce A. Barton. Price 
$1.50 net. 
All great religions considered; com- 
bines the virtues of popular presenta- 
tion and scholarly accuracy. 
What Is Christianity? 
By Georce Cross. 
net. 
“A reinterpretation of our faith is 
essential to the prosperity of the faith 
itself.” 


The Millennial Hope 
By Suirtey Jackson Case, Price 
$1.25 net. 
Proves that ancient forms of millen- 
nial hope which, look fer a sudden 
reversal of present conditions are no 
longer tenable. 


The Evolution of Early 
Christianity 


By Survey Jackson’ CASE. 
Price $2.25 net. 

Presents first comaury Christianity in 

the light of the actual situations within 

which the Christians lived. 


A Guide to the Study of the 


Christian Religion 
Edited by GERALD BirNEy SMITH. 
Price $3.00 net. 
Represents the latest results of schol- 
arship, written by specialists for gen- 
eral readers; indispensable for every 
student of religion. 


The Finality of the Christian 
Religion 
By GeorceE BuRMAN 
Price $2.50 net. 
“The most important religious book of 


2 ” 


the generation. 
The Function of Religion in Man’s 


Struggle for Existence 
By GeorcE BuRMAN 
Price $1.00 net. 
“It is one of the few popular hooks 
en religion which do not insult the 
reader’s intelligence and dull the sense 
of reality.” 


The Function of Death in Human 
Experience 
By GeorceE BuRMAN 
Price 27 cents postpaid. 
One of the most philosophical, as well 
as one of the most solacing and beau- 
tiful, presentations of the great facts 
of death and life. 
University of Chicago Sermons 
Edited by THEODORE GERALD 
Soares. Price $1.50 net. 
“All these sermons are good; some are 
brilliant.” 


App 10 PER CENT OF NET PRICE FOR 
POSTAGE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5751 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Price $1.00 


Foster. 


Foster. 


Foster. 























enhanced by the complete commonplaceness of 
much of the setting. 


THE VANISHED HELGA, by Elizabeth F. Cor- 
bett. (George H. Doran Co. $1.50.) An unusual 
heroine and a very human hero lend a touch of 
distinction to this highly modern novel. 

PuiLo Guns, by Ellis Parker Butler. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 5 A “Correspondence- 
School Detective,’’ Philo Gubb, is a new variety 
of Sherlock Holmes, and a most diverting one. 


THE GOLDEN Boucu, by George Gibbs. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50.) A breathless tale about 
a young American who dashes into Germany to 
Tescue a treasure-chest, and a girl from the 
Secret Service. 


THe APARTMENT Next Door, by William 
Johnston. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50.) Mys- 
tery tale of love, German spies and the Secret 
Service, centering about a wealthy American 
girl and a British peer. 


TOUCHING ON THE WAR 


MINNIGLEN, by Agnes and Edgerton Castle. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) A lively story pic- 
turing the effect of the war on English society, 
with plenty of amusing incidents and a wholly 
satisfactory love story. 


THE FiamiInc Sworp, by Andre Fribourg. 
(Macmillan Co., $1.50.) A war narrative in 
which the author so injects his own personality 
that he conveys the impression of carrying a 
considerable part of the burden of the conflict 
upon his own shoulders. Still the volume has 
power of an unusual quality. 


Dere Bitt, Masie’s Love LetTrers To HER 
Rookig, by Florence Elizabeth Summers. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., 75 cents.) We all laughed 
heartily over Bill’s letters to Mable, but if you 
can even grin feebly over Mable’s replies, you’re 
lucky. 

Towarp Mornine, by I. A. R. Wylie. (John 
Lane Co., $1.50.) An account in narrative form 
of the stern training of every German boy to 
obedience and duty to his Government. 


NOVELS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


SonNIcA, by Vincente Blasco Ibafiez. (Duf- 
field & Co., $1.35.) A modern example of the 
historical novel. A story of Saguntum, the rival 
of Carthage and a center of Greek culture in 
Africa. It ends with Hannibal’s siege of Sa- 
guntum, magnificently described. 

Donatp McE troy, ScotcH IRISHMAN, by W. 
W. Caldwell. (George W. Jacobs & Co., $1.35.) 
A novel dealing with the period of the American 
Revolution and containing, in addition to a 
pleasing love story, much of historical interest. 

Tus Court or BELSHAZZAR, by Earl Williams. 
(Bobbs Merrill, $1.50.) Life in the sumptuous 
court of Babylon, richly painted in gorgeous 
detail, together with the story of its fall into 
the hands of the Persian King Cyrus. 


Tue Tuirp Estate, by Marjorie Bowen. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., $1.75.) A vividly sketched 
story of the French Revolution in its reactions 
on the lives of a few of the brilliant court cir- 
cle of the pre-revolutionary days. 


TALES OF LOVE AND ROMANCE 


Many Mansions, by Sarah Warder McCon- 
nell. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.50.) A rather 
cloying, sentimental story of love, morbid in a 
mild way, but readable. The development of a 
lonely child with an artistic temperament into 
a sensitive, lovable woman. 

Tue Bett Rincer, by Clara Endicott Sears. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.35.) Full of the sweet 
simplcity of rural New England life is_ this 
idealistic romance of a crippled girl and her 
strong young lover. 


Sister THeResA, by George Moore. (Bren- 
tano’s, $1.50.) A new edition, uniform with his 
other works, of George Moore’s novel of a 
woman’s struggle between sensuality and ascet- 
icism. . 

THe Guost Girt, by H. De Vere Stacpoole. 
(John Lane Co., $1.50.) Light and charming lit- 
tle romance; fragrant with the flower laden at- 
mosphere of the South, and tender with an echo 
from yesteryear. 


Tue Merry Heart, by Helen Raymond Ab- 
bott. (Century Co., $1.40.) The fresh, appealing 
story of a plucky New England girl; her strug- 
gle for family happiness and the love which 
came as her reward. 


BreYonD THE Horizon, by Fred B. Morrill. 
(Neale Publishing Co.) A highly imaginative 
romance, the scene of which is laid upon an- 
other planet, where a “share and share alike” 
system results in happiness for all. 


JimMY THE StxtH, by Frances R. Sterrett. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) Amusing story of 
what happened when Jimmy refused to study 
law to please the family, and determined to be- 
come a “man dressmaker” instead. 


A RuNAWAY Woman, by Louis Dodge. (Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50.) A story of the sordid adven- 
tures of two vagabonds who philosophize instead 
of beg. There is charm in the telling of the tale, 
if not in its characters. 


THE PATHETIC SNoss, by Dolf Wyelarde. (John 
Lane Co., $1.50.) From this author we have 
come to expect romances that are tropical—in 
both senses of the word. It is then a surprize to 
find her writing a village study of the style of 
“Cranford” with a bread-and-milk miss as a 
heroine. But she handles her new manner well, 

HEARTS’ HAVEN, by Clara Louise Burnham. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.50.) A happy tale in 
which the romance of a “little mother” vies in 
interest with the love story of her son. 


THE FLAME or Lire, by Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
translated by Vivaria. (The Modern Library, 
Boni & Liveright, 70 cents.) A novel of pas- 
sionate love and eternal sadness, in which D’An- 
nunzio set down his own experiences with Elea- 
nore Dusé. 


THE HEART OF NAMI-SAN, by Kenjiro Toku- 
tomi. (Stratford Co., Boston, $1.50.) A story 
of Japanese home life emphasizing the cramp- 
ing of the individual under the weight of an- 
cestral custom, 


ALMANZAR, by J. Frank Davis. (Henry Holt 
& Co., $1.) An amusing tale which deals with 
the performances of a “‘cullud” house-boy whc 
moves in the best “Pullman circles” in San 
Antonio. . 

Smmpte Souts, by John Hastings Turner. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.35.) Romance of 
the duke and the shopgirl told in a style as 
entertaining as the plot is superficial. 

THE GILDED MAN, by Clifford Smyth. (Boni 
& Liveright, $1.50.) Gertrude Atherton says: 
“This is the most breathless yarn I have ever 
read.” Mrs. Atherton loses her breath more 
readily than we do. , 


THE UNKNOWN WResTLER, by H. A. Cody. 
(George H. Doran Co., $1.50.) A novel which 
shows how a young curate, disgusted with life 
as he saw it in a wealthy city parish, found its 
inner meaning in a small country community. 


GROUPS OF SHORT STORIES . 


White NIGHTS AND OTHER SToRIES. by Fyo- 
dor Dostoevsky. (Macmillan Co., $1.50.) Newly 
translated stories in the intensely analytical, 
even morbid vein familiar to readers of this 
Russian author. .Moving, gripping and human 
in the extreme. 

CHILDREN OF THE DEAR CotTswoLps, by L. Al- 
len Harker. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 
Delightful sketches of Gloucestershire village 
folk, most of whom lived in “those old easy 
times of twenty years ago.” 

THE DiscarpeD CONFIDANTE, by Frank Twee- 
dy. (Neale Publishing Co., $1.25.) Eight short 
stories, characterized by individuality of sub- 
ject and unconventionality of treatment, ap- 
pealing to readers of all ages. 

FREE AND OTHER Stories, by Theodore Drei- 
ser. (Boni & Liveright, $1.50.) Several short 
stories in the vein of stark realism which 
Dreiser has made familiar as his native style. 

Can Sucn Tuincs Be? by Ambrose Bierce. 
(Boni & Liveright, $1.50.) Fortunately not, for 
a more ghoulish lot of stories were never 
brought into one volume. 


Miss Mink’s Soupier, by Alice Hegan Rice. 
(Century Co., $1.25.) Eight short stories with 
a wide range of situations, handled with a 
charm of style equal to the author’s “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 








Interesting People 


MeEmortes GRAVE AND GAY, by Florence Howe 
Hall. (Harper & Bros., $3.50.) Informal rem- 
iniscences of a long life and famous people by 
the daughter of Julia Ward Howe. 

Rupert Brooke, A Memorr, by Edward Marsh. 
(John Lane Co., $1.25.) A brief biography by 
one of the poet’s closest friends; extracts from 
Brooke’s unpublished letters and a few poems 
not contained in his “Collected Poems.” 


Tue Kaiser As I Knew Him, by Arthur N. , 


Davis. (Harper & Bros., $2.) Extremely inter- 
esting picture of the personality of the ex- 
Kaiser and of conditions in Berlin before the 
war. 

THe GoLpEN Roap, by Lillian Whiting. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $3.) Résumé of the varied ex- 
periences of this American woman of letters. 
including travel, biography and criticism. Illus- 
trated by photographs. 

THE LETTERS oF ANNE GILCHRIST AND WALT 
WHITMAN, edited by Thomas B. Harned. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., $2.) New addition to the 
Whitman bibliography. as well as the record of 
a beautiful and spiritual friendship. 

GeorGe BERNARD SHAW, His LirE AND WORKS, 
by Archibald Henderson. (Boni & Liveright, 
$1.50.) The standard Shaw biography in a pop- 
ular priced edition. Authoritative, readable, en- 
hanced by excellent illustrations and quotations. 


YESTERDAYS IN A Busy Lire, by Candace 
Wheeler. (Harper & Bros., $3.) An autobiog- 
raphy which derives much of its interest from 
the large circle of artists and authors dra:vn to 
Mrs. Wheeler during her artistic career. 
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Pebbles 


“Tell me, is he such a fool as he looks?” 
“No, indeed; more _ so.’—Baltimore 
{ merican. 


Hush, Little Barroom, don’t. you cry, 
You'll be a drug store by and by. 
—New York Tribune. 


You may break, you may shatter the Hun 
if you will, but the same propaganda comes 
from him still—Washington Herald. 


“Pa, what’s an inheritance tax?’ 
“It’s when your mother blames all your 
faults on me.’”—Boston Transcript. 


“Have you the latest war book?” 
“T’ll find out, sir. I’ve just been out to 
lunch.”—Judge. 


Queer that the human race can’t all get 
together on a little thing like the sort of 
government they’d like—New York Even- 
ing Sun, 


Margaret—I’m going to Mrs. Baker's to 
play auction this afternoon. I always win 
a prize there. 

Katherine—Well, you may have better 
luck today.—Life. 


“Why do you always type your letters, 
old top?” 

“Saves brain-fag, dear boy. I just type 
‘My Darling’ and then tap away at the 
jolly old ‘X,’ and—er—well, there you 
are!”—Passing Show, London, 


“Why do hats cost more than houses, 
mamma ?”’ 

“But they don’t, dear. What’ made you 
think so?” 

“Well, that sign says: ‘Hats, $10 up,’ 
and yesterday I saw a sign that said: 
‘Houses, $10 down.’ ”—Los Angeles Times. 


“Why didn’t you stop when I signalled 
you?” inquired the officer. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Chuggins, “it had 
taken me two hours to get this old flivver 
started, and it seemed a shame to stop her 
merely to avoid a little thing like being 
arrested.”—Washington Star. 


Hostess—I'’m sorry you found Miss Big- 
gle a poor conversationalist. 

Jack—Poor conversationalist? She’s ab- 
solutely the limit! Why, the only thing she 
said to me the entire evening was “no,” 
and I had to propose to her to get her to 
say that—Boston Transcript. 


A sign in the San Fernando valley reads: 
“Tresposers will be persekuted to the 
full extent of 2 mean mongral dorgs which 
aint never been oranly soshibil with 
strangers and 1 dubbel barelt shot-gun 
which aint loaded with no sofy pillers. 


Dam if I aint tired of this hel raisin on |. 


my proputy.”—Los Angeles Times. 


“It is not always necessary to make a 
direct accusation,’ said the lawyer who 
was asking for damages because insinua- 
tions had been made against his client's 
good name. “You may have heard of the 
woman who called to the hired girl, ‘Mary, 
Mary, come here and take the parrot down- 
stairs—the master has dropt his collar 
button.’ "—Hachange. 


Sympathetic Old Lady (to convict)— 
Ah, my unfortunate friend, your fate is 
indeed a hard one; and, as she thinks of 
you here in this dreadful place, how your 
wife must suffer! 

Convict (very much affected)—Yes’m, 
and there are two of ’em, mum. I’m here 
for bigamy.—Tit-Bits. 


While in a certain government office re- 
cently Sir Evan Jones, the British trans- 
port chairman, overheard the following dia- 
log between two fair typewriter tappers: 

“Isn’t it terrible the way we have to 
work these days?” 

“Rather! Why, I typed so many letters 
Yesterday that last night I finished my 
prayers with ‘Yours truly.’ ”—Vancouver 
(B. C.) Province. 
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tax which will go into effect M 


Black and White Shot-Silk 
$4.50 pair. 


Pure Silk Hose, Black, with 
White Clox, and White with 
Black Clox. 
tion). 


medium weight. 
illustration). 


Morley’s Fine English Black 
mere Hose, $2.75 and 2.95 pair. 


$3.00 pair 


Colors: 
$2.75 pair. 


Silk and Wool Golf Hose in 


GANA 


pair. 






and Suede. $1.25 pair. 
65c pair. 


Cordovan. 55c pair. 
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Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Dependable Hosiery for 
Women 


} be spite of the present shortage of high-grade Hosiery we 
find ourselves in the fortunate position just now of hav- 


The prices make it distinctly advantageous for our patrons 
to lay in a liberal supply, particularly in view of the luxury 


Fine Grade Silk Hose, Grenadine Rib. 
Solid Black or Solid White. $6.75 pair. 


$3.50 pair (upper illustra- | 


Pure Silk Black Hose, Open Clox, 
Wool Golf Hose, extra heavy weight, 
Fawn and Havana Brown. 


White, Bronze, Tan and Green. $2.50 | 


Lisle Hose in Black, White, Bronze, Tan, Grey and Khaki, 
Medium Weight Cotton Hose in Black, White, Grey and = 


> Black Lisle Hose, light weight. 
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Silk Hose, Cotton Top and Sole in Black, White, Brown = 








50c pair. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE:—any of the merchandise = 
described or illustrated above may be ordered with complete = 
satisfaction thru our Mail Order Service. 


James McCutcheon & Co. — 
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RONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


Desicns. ESTIMATES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. FREE 


JNo.WiLuaMs. INC. BRONZE FOUNDRY (EST. 1875) 
550 West 2774 Street. New York City 
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Perforated 
Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 


ach Memo Separate 


Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perforated coupon, which, when attended to, is torn out. 
Live notes on y. No searching thru obsolete notes. Everything ready for 
instant reference. Handy pocket In cover. 
With each Reminder is an extra filler 
Sim. x > in. 31-2 in. x 7 in. 
Handsome Black Le>ther . - $1.00 $1.50 
India Calf or Seal Grain Cowh de - 1,76 
Genuine Seal or Morocoo - - - 2.25 3.00 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder 2 3-4 in. x 3 3-4 in., with pencil and 
extra filler, $1.00; in Patent Leather, $. 1.25. 
Extra Fiilers 
Bize B, 3 in. x5" In. (4 coupons to the page) 
Bize A 31 2in. a7 in. (6 coupons to the page) 
Bise L, 2 8-4 in. x 3 3-4 In. (3 coupons to the page) 
Name In gold on cover—20e ext 
If not at your stationer’s, order from us. Stationers write. 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 80 Elm Street, Westfield, Mass. 


2.00 


The per doz. 
$1 00 per dos. 
70e per dos. 











Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 














SPRING PLANTING 


of your Victory Garden needs your attention 
now. If you want suggestions write for our 
free Check List. 
INDEPENCENT CORPORATION 
Household Consulting Division 


119 West 40th Street New York 




















We had feared that the pioneer spirit 
of our fathers was dead, for everybody 
seems determined to stick to the over- 
populated and effete East. But evidently 
the longing for more worlds to con- 
quer still survives in the West and we 
receive from Wyoming a flight of im- 
agination that takes away our breath, 
the proposal to turn Guiana into a 
Utopia for the returning soldiers. Yet 
the idea of sailing into South America 
by airplane requires no more daring 
than the boys of 1865 showed when 
they started overland in prairie schoon- 
ers to found colonies in Kansas, Wyo- 
ming and California. 


ELDORADO FOR THE DOUGHBOYS 

“Desert lands, swamp lands, cut over 
lands for the soldiers.” Is that the best we 
ean offer? 

As we well remember, only seventeen of 
the two hundred and fifty marines came 
out alive after the gallant charge at 
Bouresches of the 96th Company—but they 
held back the German tide. If such royal 
deeds proclaim the princely man, and we 
offer “swamp lands, cut over lands, desert 
lands” to these seventeen princes, with so 
much idle rich land in sight, why, Bol- 
shevism has its case. So if that is all that 
Uncle Sam can do our soldiers have a right 
to look around a bit, if there be fat, un- 
cultivated lands elsewhere. 

It is recalled that The Independent on 
January 4 suggested the desirability of ac- 
quiring Guiana. Why? Because it is a rich 
land and there are vast empires of it with 
alluring plateaus lifted high out of the 
torrid zone into a superb climate. Caspar 
Whitney explored that region for two years 
and finds it congenial to white coloniza- 
tion. For three weeks at a time he saw 
not a soul, white, black or chocolate, so 
colonists would have small trouble from 
natives. 

The reason why it is so nearly unin- 
habited is because of the impenetrable 
jungles and impassible cataracts surround- 
ing the high semi-tropical and temperate in- 
terior. Hence Guiana has remained a wil- 
derness for 400 years after its discovery— 
who knows? For such a time as this! 

But how enter the land of promise now 
when it has been so long inaccessible? Why, 
with Uncle Sam’s 10,000 idle planes to be 
sure, which everybody is wondering what 
to do with. There must be twice as many 
aviators, eating their hearts out because 
life for them has gone stale, flat, and un- 
profitable since the armistice. Why not kill 
a dozen fine birds with one stone? Give our 
aviators the adventures for which they 
yearn by sending them forth to explore and 
locate rich table lands, fit dwelling places 
for our princely heroes. The pioneers could 
be carried into the interior by the same 
means until the railroad could be con- 
structed. Among the engineering units re- 
turning from’ glorious achievement in 
France, yet desiring more worlds to con- 
quer, are many who would rejoice to match 
their wits against the forces of nature in 
building a railroad around a fall five times 
as high as Niagara. 

Colonies in Guiana would soon relieve 
the labor strain here, put an end to strikes 
and take from the Bolsheviki their strong- 


NS 


est weapon. The lure of creation in a new 
land would be tremendous—of building a 
great new ideal republic, of making eities 
more beautiful than Paris or Washington, 
of initiating better educational systems and 
fairer labor laws. All round the world we 
pray “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in Heaven.” It would be mighty interest- 
ing to organize a community on the basis of 
practising what we pray. 

In time Uncle Sam would acquire Guiana 
by purchase, trade, or treaty—but if he 
should not—be sure the present authori- 
ties would welcome settlers to the hitherto 
inaccessible land—such settlers! 

After two years hard training in re 
sponsibility, as well as physical fitness. 
with the strength and endurance exacted 
of them in the struggle of battle, their cour- 
age roused as never before, their loyalty 
and unselfishness brought out in the close 
contact of camp life and in the common 
toil and danger, their spiritual natures 
quickened by sacrifices, renunciations. 
until their souls become purified, exalted— 
they are the very elect of the earth—just 
the people to found an ideal republic. 

Now there are the fat uncultivated 
acres—enough for our whole army, many 
indomitable soldiers needing them for 
farms and a way shown to reach them. If 
Uncle Sam cannot provide good land for 
his soldiers, he can give the airship serv- 
ice to take them where the good land is. 
Organization and grit can do the rest. 

ELEANOR McCorRTHELL 

Laramie, Wyoming 

oe * «* 

I am surprized that at this period of re- 
construction you do not advocate and push 
forward a new language for all the world. 
Boats, aircraft, railroads, cable, telegraph, 
telephones, newspapers, ete., bring all the 
world in a closer relation than ever before, 
and there is great need of a common lan- 
guage. The cause of the confusion of 
tongues has passed. The brotherhood of 
man acknowledged. Let the educators of all 
nations send delegates to a convention for 
the construction of a new standard lan- 
guage, using the best words, with the sim- 
plest spelling and the most easily pro- 
nounced words from any of the present or 
past languages or simple new words. 

Any newspaper could be read any- 
where in the world. One publication of 
textbooks could be used anywhere. One 
translation of the Bible in place of 300. 
Unnecessary study of classics in original 
except to translate into the new. thus 
shortening the curriculum of studies so 
much needed. Travelers anywhere would 
not need interpreters. Our best orators and 
educators could be heard and understood 
anywhere. All histories of all nations could 
be translated into the new. The diplomats. 
commercial travelers, preachers, etc., could 
be understood anywhere. Why not push it 
now? A. J. Ocram, M.D. 

Jacksonville, Illinois 

+ + * 

This would seem a favorable time to 
launch a world language, but the trend 
is all the other way. Instead of get- 
ting together on one the effort is to 
develop as many different languages 
as possible, Ukrainian, Czech, Irish, 
Hebrew, Lithuanian, Albanian, ete. 
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Perhaps this tendency may work its 
own cure by compelling the adoption 
of a common language. 

Several universal languages have 
been invented but no people speak 
them. Probably Ido, a simplified. form 
of Esperanto, is the best. If English 
would abolish its abominable spelling 
it would have the best chance of be- 
coming general. The vast extent of the 
territory acquired by Great Britain 
over Africa and Asia in the present 
war has given the English a start over 
its rivals not likely to be overcome. 

* oa * 


The misapprehensions and _ misstate- 
ments of well-informed men about the pro- 
pesed constitution for a League of Na- 
tions justify The Independent in making 
plain what may be news for some. The 
Peace Conference in Paris has taken no 
action whatever on the first draft of a con- 
stitution for a League of Nations, but will 
diseuss it later and probably amend and 
improve it. Until then the Peace Confer- 
ence will not approve or recommend this 
first draft of the constitution, or submit it 
for ratification to Congress and the Par- 
liaments of other nations. This is to enable 
the people of these nations to see and dis- 
cuss what is proposed. The Prime Minister 
of Great Britain stated to Parliament that 
the perfected constitution would be sub- 
mitted to Parliament for ratification. 


The League of Nations at first will be 
composed only of those nations now repre- 
sented in the Peace Conference and of a 
few others, like Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland and Switzerland. (See Arti- 
cle VII of the Covenant.) There will be 
difficulties enough without admitting many 
other nations at present. J. BrRaDLEY 
It is all right to discuss the pre- 
liminary draft of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant. That is what it was 
put out for. But why condemn it totally 
because some clauses are found ob- 
scure or thought undesirable? We are 
still amending our own Constitution. 
a + eo 
“With the Buffaloes in France,” by 
Lieut. Osceolo E. McKaine, in The Inde- 
pendent of January 11, is a brilliant sum- 
mary of what is filling the minds of many 
Americans of color. From one who thinks 
and feels with him will you accept this 
humble but earnest bit of praise for your 
high spirit of courage and democracy in 
publishing this article at this time? On the 
eve of the great World War reconstruc- 
tion era we are happy to greet a worthy 
successor of that fearless Independent of 
the great American reconstruction era. 
JOHN F. MATHEWS, 
Auditor and Secretary. 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Tallahassee, Florida. 
We are glad to hear that The Inde- 
pendent is thought not unworthy of its 
high traditions. 





SOME LITTLE MATHEMATICIAN 
BY W. F. DIX 


a fur coat but I’d love to have the 
coat and we can spare the $300, so 
why not get it?’ urged Mrs. Quibble. 

Mr. Quibble nervously hitched in his 
chair, did a little figuring on the margin of 
his newspaper and replied, “Well, that 
coat, as I figure it, would cost you $525, “J 

“Why, ‘the idea,” cried his spouse in- 
dignantly, “the price is $300. I know you 
are some little figurer but how can you 
figure $300 into $525, for goodness’ sake?’ 

“Easy,” said Mr. Quibble. “The loss of 
interest on $300 at 5 per cent, which is a 
good general, long distance rate to go by, is 
$15 a year. You spend $300 for the coat 
and Tose $15 a year interest. In other 
words, you rent the coat for $15 a year. 
That is over $2 a month winter and sum- 
mer. And what is more, it’s renting it for- 
ever! Or let us, to be conservative, call 
it renting it for your lifetime. You are 
forty years old and your expectation of 
life, according to life insurance tables, is 
thirty-five years. That is, statistics go on 
the assumption that you will live thirty- 
five years more. So I reckoned at simple 
interest because, if you invested that $300, 
instead of spending it, you would enjoy an 
income of $15 to spend every year as long 
is you lived. And $15 a year for thirty-five 
years means $525. So you are out $525 if 
you buy that coat.” 

“Why, what a horrid way of putting it,” 
sputtered Mrs. Quibble. “When you spend 
money its gone and done for! We spend 
that $300, it is gone, but I have the coat!” 
_ Ass what is more,” persisted Mr. Quib- 

“that coat would really cost $825 be- 
ise at your death, your estate would still 
< ve the original $300, and if you used 
Cul ‘pound interest instead of 

‘Why that’s simply outrageous and pre- 
posterous,” cried his outraged spouse. 

might just as well say that we rent- 
‘ that dinner we ate today. Here, let me 
some figuring!” and she snatched the 


sé Q: course $300 is a lot of money for 





pencil. After a period of ominous silence, 
broken only by the supprest snorts of Mrs. 
Quibble, she said, “You will pay on that 
soup you ate a rental of half a cent a year 
for life. And just think of it! You had 
the nerve to sit there and consume a big 
chunk of roast beef and obligate yourself 
to paying two cents a year rent for it all 
the rest of your life—you are my age, you 
know, within a year or so, and that’s near 
enough. The vegetables and ice cream will 
cut your future annual income down by 
another cent and as for those cigars you 
burn up every day! Why, Henry, you are 
doing that sort of thing every day and 
three times a day! In the course of the 
year you are renting an awful amount of 
food! You really can’t afford to eat any 
more, and as for smoking ! I am so 
glad you called my attention to the real 
way of looking at our finances. It is won- 
derful. I have wondered why it was cost- 
ing us more and more to live each year.” 
“Hold on, my dear ! Hold on!” 

“No, you hold on!” said his wife. “Think 
of your golf club expenses! Wait a mo- 
ment,” and she did some more pencil work. 
“You told me that your golf had cost you 
only $400 a year. You have been a mem- 
ber ten years. In other words, ten years ago 
your golf cost you $400, which represents 
$20 loss of interest for forty-five years and 
amounts to $900. For the second year, $400 
or $20 for forty-four years is $880. For 
the third year, $860, then $840, $820, $800, 
$780, $760, $740 and this year $720. That 
makes a total of $8100. Your golf costs 
you $8100 this year, Henry! Just think 
of it! And what is more your estate ag 

Mr. Quibble, with haggard eyes and 
ruffed hair, got up and went over to his 
desk. Presently he came back and silently 
placed a check for $300 on the table in 
front of his wife, went back to his arm- 
chair, picked up his newspaper and re- 
marked, “My dear, I wonder who the Re- 
publicans will nominate for President.” 
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Sunshine In 
Bran 


It is Nature’s laxative. 

It makes life sunnier by helping 
one keep well. 

Everybody needs it, because fine 
foods clog. Most folks who omit it 
must take drugs, and doctors de- 
nounce that habit. 

One dish of Pettijohn’s supplies 
enough bran for a day. The food is 
delicious, the bran is concealed. Try , 
it once a day for a week. See what 
it does for good cheer and for fit- 
ness. It will be a revelation. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 ae cent of b bran, 

ettijohn’s Flour—7s5 per cent 
fine Government Standard flour, 25 per 
cent bran. Use like Graham flour in any 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


USTRAT 
By WINFIELD SCOTT TT HALL HD. . Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS 

What every a... man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
on every parent should know 


$1.00 
—320 pages—many 


a pate illustrations 
wrapper Table of contents & commendations on request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 358 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


[The League of Nations, Toiay | 


and Tomorrow 
By H. M. Kallen—$1.50 net 
Marshall Jones Company j 



























212 Summer St., Boston 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 


And sprinkle in the Foot- 
Bath, It takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions, the 
friction from the shoe and 
gives rest and comfort to 
tired, aching, swollen feet. 
The Plattsburg Camp 
Manual advises all men in 
training to shake Foot-Ease 
in their shoes every morn- 





















ing. 

Nothing relieves the pain 
of tight or new shoes so 
quickly or thoroughly. 

If you want genuine re- 
lief, Allen’s Foot-Ease will 
give it -_ give it quickly 
as proved by 30,000 testi- 
monials from all over the world. Try it 
to-day and be comfortable. Sold every- 


















where. Don’t accept any substitute. 
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A Mental 


Stimulant 


HEREVER men congre- 
W gate and discuss the 
absorbing issues of the 
day there HaRvEY’s WEEKLY is 
quoted, praised, scolded. Every 
reader of HARVEY’s WEEKLY is 
either for it or against it. And 
that is so because HARVEY'S 
WEEKLY is never. neutral. It 
stands squarely for Nationalism 
vs. Internationalism ; American- 
ism vs. Bolshevism. 

Among so called journals of 
opinion Harvey’s WEEKLY 
stands by itself. It has called 
itself, using the language of 
Marse Henry Watterson, “a 
sure enough free nigger.” It is 
just that. It is ever ready to 
applaud good service and just as 
ready to condemn incompetence. 
The “swivel-eyed beast, political 
expediency,” does not write for 
its columns, 

You will enjoy HArRvey’s 
WEEKLY if you have that all too 
rare open mind which can enjoy 
reading not only the things it be- 
lieves, but the things it opposes. 

As a mental stimulant you 


~ HARVEY’S 
WEEKLY 


10c a copy $4.00 a year 


171 Madison Ave., New York 














The Saddest Thing 
in All the World 


UNHAPPINESS in the married relation; 
physical, mental and moral wrecks 
through ignorance of the laws of sex; 
failure o parents through lack of 
knowledge, to instruct their children 
properly—with disastrous consequences, 

The six volumes of the Personal Help 
Series of 280 pages each, supply a need- 
ed volume for each memLer of every 
home. Personal Help for “The nen wi 
“Parents,” “Men,” “Young Wom 
“Boys,” “Girls.” Each complete in itselt, 

Art cloth, $1.50 per volume, postpaid. 
Returnable in 6 days if not satisfactory. 
Booklet free. Representatives wanted. 


MULLIKIN CO., Dept, 513. MARIETTA, OHIO 





ARE YOU FAIR TO THE 
CHURCH ? 


(Continued from page 403) 

of growing into the likeness of Jesus of 
Nazareth. When the church in the United 
States can add in a single decade several 
million adherents, and that too in a period 
when “the best” were fleeing from her, and 
when trivialities were absorbing the atten- 
tion of her leaders, one sits down aston- 
ished, and feels that he is justified in de- 
manding an explanation. 

Is not the explanation simply this? A 
large part of all the current criticism 
heaped upon the church is slander. Some 
of the derogatory things which are said are 
true, but there are so many true things 
left unsaid, that the true things which are 
said become untrue because they convey 
false impressions. The church is large, and 
the church is old, and the church is made 
up of human beings, and the church is en- 
gaged in doing a tremendously. difficult 
piece of work, and because of all these rea- 
sons, it is the easy prey of the faultfinder. 
Tt is not a homogeneous mass of mortals— 
this bundle of life which we call the Chris- 
tian church. It is made up of men and 
women and children of all races, and 
classes, and grades of culture, and degrees 
of enlightenment, and stages of develop- 
ment, and therefore to bring an indict- 
ment against it is far more difficult than 
to bring an indictment against a nation. 

Death loves a shining mark, and so do 
the critics. That is why so many of them 
dote on bespattering the church. A carica- 
ture of the church is always attractive. A 
finely phrased vilification is sure of a 
hearty welcome. All of the traducers follow 
practically the same order of procedure. 
They exploit the tart judgments of a few 
anonymous and disgruntled individuals. 
Caiaphas had no difficulty in finding wit- 
nesses to testify against Jesus, and the 
modern church scourger has even less diffi- 
culty in finding men ready to speak the 
condemnatory words. After spreading out 
the chiding judgments of the anonymous 
grumblers, it is customary to pick out a 
few eccentric or old-fogy specimens found 
in the pulpit or the pew, and hold them up 
as horrible examples. Of course such speci- 
mens exist, and why not make use of them 
in order to give the world a correct idea 
of what the church really is? 

And finally, it is always commendable 
to go back at least forty years for evidence 
of what the church today is thinking and 
doing. Quietly assume that Christians never 
change either their attitude or outlook from 
generation to generation, and proceed to 
read into men now living the views of men 
whose bodies have long since been dust, 
and you have the ideal background on 
which to paint a portrait of the church 
sufficiently ludicrous to estrange the intel- 
lectuals and also to excite the derision of 
the man in the: street. 

It is easy to do this, but one is haunted 
by the question: Is it fair? These are days 
when we are talking much of justice, and, 
if we are ever to have a better world, it is 
pretty generally agreed that justice must 
be the foundation stone. We are going to 
demand, hereafter, of our diplomats and 
statesmen that they shall obey the ever- 
lasting law of justice, and probably we shall 
some day begin to feel that it is important 
that men who are in good and regular 
standing in our churches shall not make 
the church of God odious by exploiting se- 
lected weaknesses of belated groups, as if 
these alone composed the full life and char- 
acter of the Christian people. The church, 
like an individual, has the right to claim 
to be judged not by her worst but by her 
best. Saul of Tarsus was once a merciless 








The League of Nations 


Whether you favor a league or not 
you want to know what has been said, 
recently, for or against it. 

No one book, no one magazine, 
can give as comprehensive a view 
of the problems and difficulties 
incident to the formation of such 
a league as the Handbook, A 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Into its 350 pages, Miss Phelps has | 
collected 70 of the most important | 
speeches and writings which appeared | 
in books, magazines and newspapers | 
and has grouped them under the plan | 

' 
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they advocate or condemn. The third { 
edition (just off the press) includes the 
twenty-six articles of the proposed Con- 
stitution and President Wilson’s ex- 
planation of them. 

The Handbook, A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS, is priced at $1.50 
so that every good American can 
Own a copy. 


Other Titles in Handbook Series: 
Americanization,$1.50 Monroe Doctrine, $1.25 
Russia - - ~ 1.50 Prohibition - ~- 1.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 

















956 University Avenue New York City 
Read LE MONDE 


STUDENTS OF FR FRANCAIS. Fas- 


cinating 32 page booklets, well illustrated, subjects of gen- 
eral interest tostudentsof thel Letters from France, 
travel sketches, stories, jokes, vocabulary. Very simple, 
idiomatic French, 40c for Nos. 1 and 2, Specimen copy, 20c. 
STUDENTS OF SPANISH 33,2 22% 
RAMA. Similar 
series on life in Spanish-speaking world. Nos. 1-3 now 
ready. No. 4in preparation. Nos. 1-4 70c postpaid. 
$1.10 French booklets (1 and 2), Spanish (1-4). 
A. MERRILL, Publisher, Webster and Clark, Chicago 














Housework 
lameness 


You know how you often feel at the 
end of a hard day of household duties 
—tired back muscles, and perhaps a 
wrench from heavy lifting, a cut from 
a butcher-knife, or a severe bruise. 


AbsorbineJ! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
ORaoe mam 846 v6 MM Ore 
will give immediate relief. It is an 
efficient antiseptic liniment which 
penetrates quickly and is 
— cooling and sooth- 
ing. sed on cuts it pre- 
vents infection as well as 
heals. 
Invaluable for sprains, swell- 
} ings, cuts, pains and wounds, 
i Absorbine, Jr., is a clean, 
} pleasant limiment, and is safe 
} touse under any circumstances. 
} It is made of herbs and is not 
i poisonous. 
$1.25-a bottle, at druggists 
or postpaid 
A liberal trial bottle will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
283 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
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How to Use The Independent in 
the Tenching ¢ of Civics 


By S J , A.B., LL.B. 
Teachers write a it and it ‘will be sent free. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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eritie of the church. He persecuted her be- 
cause he did not know any better. After he 
once caught a vision of Christ and his re- 
lation to the church, he lamented to the 
end of his days his career as a persecutor. 
He was ever keenly sensitive to the blem- 
ishes and blunders of church members, but 
he never washed the soiled linen of the 
church in the public square. He ever kept 
his eyes on the glorious church without spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing which by 
God’s grace is going some day to be. His 
motto for himself as well as for all Chris- 
tians was: “Let everything be done with 
a view to building up.” He endeavored to 
keep his converts in an atmosphere made 
warm by appreciation and praise. He cor- 
rected by creating. He got rid of the faulty 
by calling attention to the good. He be- 
guiled men away from the better by hold- 
ing up before them the best. When an old 
man in prison he wrote this to a group of 
friends in Philippi: “If there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 


THAT’S HOWIT FEELS 
TO BE SHOT 


(Continued from page 400) 

open field. These are bullets whining over. 
I wonder who they are getting. Not me! 
There’s an ant on that grass blade up there 
on the edge of the hole. I do not think 
that ants care for blood. Flies do. Flies 
do. I must drive them away. The blood 
has soaked thru. Let it soak. It will stif- 
fen. I can’t keep them away. Let them 
eat. Should I say drink? A few are fin- 
ished. Why do they remain so near to 
clean their feet and wings? Is it the sun- 
shine that makes their bodies look so pink 
as they settle on the grass blades to clean 
their feet and wings? Is it the sunshine, 
or something else? Get out! Fly away! 
Go feed on dead boys. What a swarm! 
What a sight. My leg is pounding close to 
the wound. My wound—all mine. Drive 
away those flies. It is hot. My leg throbs, 
throbs, throbs. Some one must bring water. 
I am thirsty. Ring the bell. Drive those 
flies away. Please bring some water, just 
a little. Please, please, please. Oh, I’m hot! 
Burning! My wound. What was that? 
Some one calling? I must be calm. Be calm. 
You have got to be quiet, quiet. All day 
be quiet with the flies and the blood. The 
shells can scream—you must not. What 
time is it? How long am I supposed to 
stay here? How blue the sky is! There 
should be a few snow-white clouds floating 
in it. Then it would seem more real. There 
goes that bird again. This isn’t much fun. 
I have had much better times than this— 
much better. There are not so many shells 
now. I will look and see what is going on. 
A man digging. Good work. He isn’t dead. 
I'll call to him so he will know I am here. 
He waved and laughed. Look at those hel- 
meted heads sticking up out of their holes! 
Comrades, all of them. All smiling and up 
to see who laughed. Why, this isn’t so bad 
after all! Not at all bad. Here comes some 
one. He stoops low as he runs. Looking 
for me? Yes, here he comes. A runner. 
What does he want? He looks anxious. I 
don't blame him. Hope he gets to me be- 
fore a sniper gets him. The hole will hold 
us both. How he puffs! A canteen of water! 
-It's warm—oh, but good. Some more— 
good! Fine! Fine! I’m in command, am 
I? Good Lord, I’m in command! I’m scared 
green. Happy just the same. Happy as 
can be. I feel important too. Send a re- 
port back. Let me see. Yes, of course, 
that’s the thing to do! 

“Tell the Major everything O. K. Gained 
objective easily. Many wounded—send re- 
inforcements and stretcher-bearers.” 





Coin for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time itable. 

j ‘Turn your ideas into dollars, | 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 

by Play Writing, Photoplay 

s Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 

I One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a.week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
| this, for over one hundred members of the English 

faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript criticism service. 
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Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 304, Springfield, Mass. 
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FAREWELL TO CAMOUFLAGE! 
DOFFING THEIR WAR PAINT - THE 
CUNARD FAVORITES ARE AGAIN 


SAILING 
REGULARLY 
TO EUROPE 
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Let us Send you 
our Leaflets on the 


























LOCATION: 


sat adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door hie. 


mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small ciasses: 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
£0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. 
Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12‘leading colleges. 
A teacher for every seven boys. 
Two fields with excellent facilities ior all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods liie. swimming pool. 
You ave invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 


Box 5, New York 


For Boys from 9 to 19. 
Healthful, invigorating, 


Each boy studied physically and 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 








AN EXAMINATION of applicants for the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of 
Playgrounds for the city of Savannah, Ga., will be held at 
the Senior High School, Savannah, Ga., Wednesday, April 
2, 1919, beginning at 9 A. The examination will 
cover the following subjects: ‘‘Preparation and experi- 
ence, theory and practice of games, athletics, gymnastics, 
character, personality, natural fitness, including moral, 
mental and physical qualifications,”” as provided by law. 
The position carries with it a liberal salary. Inquiries 
and applications for admission to the examination should 
be addressed to Dr. Linwood Taft, Chairman Examining 
Committee, Senior High School, Savannah, Ga. 








Home Stupy 


(27th Year) 
Business Communication, Forms of Public 
Address —and more than other Academic 
and professional courses are off by corre- 


Tie University of Chirag 


Chicago, Ill. 














FLORIDA 


Buy a Commercial 
Grapefruit Grove 


AT 


LAKELAND HIGHLANDS 


A 10 acre ro grove will providean income equivalent 
to 6% ON $50,000. The cost of a grove is only ONE- 
EIGHTH OF . HIS SUM. Our Company conservatively esti- 
mates the net profits on a basis of only $5 PER TREE or $240 
PER ACRE, which is only one-fourth of the maximum re- 
Even $5 per tree will NET 40% on 
The income on a grapefruit grove begins 


turns on good groves. 
the investment. 
after the filth year. 
, Our illustrated booklet answers all questions. Write for a 
copy and read it. Then, if you are in a position to finance 
a grove, visit the property and spend a week at the Country 
Ciub as our guest. 


W. L. HALLAM & CO., 225 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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Put Your BoyRight 


Weariy’ateps wer sen, 


lon, 

out for himse' that at the critical period in his 

reading habits arises, Parents of more than 

500,00) American chose the right — by 
“er Vv, a sane, 

and a safe Gutlet for 
the natural readin a of no 
healthy boys. Give it to your boy! 


$2 a year—20c a copy at newsstands 
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Selected Investment Securities 
We own and offer subject to previous sale: 


School Building: 
Bonds $23,000 5% 


Independent School District of 
Dakota City, lowa 
Denominations , Due Serially 1927 to 1988. 
Interest voir tyen| and October, Not callable. 


sation, $499,286; Debt including this 
fats 000; Population, 500. County 
u) 


MMM 





seat 
mboldt County. Price to, yield 4.15%. 


al opinion of 1 

purchased on the partial pay- 
ann pcan bors for Booklet No. 1553 "and 
full information and list of other securities. 
Bankers Mortgage Company 

Capital paid in $2,000,000 
Des Moines, lowa 
Chicago Office: 208 S. La Salle Street 
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THE 1919 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER; Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
1 rest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 
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DIVIDENDS 





’‘ UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, March 6, 1919. 

The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- | 
pany have declared for the quarter ending | 
March 31st, 1919, a capital distribution of One 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per share, payable | 
March 3ist, 1919, to stockholders of record at | 
the close of business on March 14th, 1919. 

The books for the transfer of the stock of 
the Company will remain open. 

Cc. K. LIPMAN, Asst, Secretary. 








RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 

25 Broad St., New York, March 6, 1919. 
The Board of Directors of the Ray Consoli- | 
dated Copper Company has this day declared a 
capital distribution of $.50 per share, payable | 
March 31, 1919, to stockholders of record at the | 
close of business March 14, 1919. | 

E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED 
AND COMMON STOCK, 

fhe Board of Directors of The American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company has this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of three per cent. 
(3%) upon its outstanding preferred stock, and 
a quarterly dividend of. one and three-quarters 
per cent. (1%%) upon its outstanding common 
stock, payable in the case of each class of stock 
on March 31, 1919, to stockholders of record at 
8 o’clock P. M. on March 21, 1919. 

Checks will be mailed. 

GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 
Dated, New York, March 11, 1919. 


Service of The Independent 

A constantly increasing number of readers 
are securing valuable information through 
the Insurance Service Department conducted 
by W. E. Underwood, Director. 
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HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 








| ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


1. 
1. 


- The People of Palestine. 


1 
2. 


3. 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

Why We Need the League of Nations. 

By Premier Venizelos. 

In “Locksley Hall’ Tennyson wrote: 

“I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the Vision of the World, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argo- 
sies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the’ peoples plunging 
thru the thunder-storm ; 

Till the war drum throbb’d no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World. 

There the common sense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in 
universal law.” 

Explain the selection in relation to the arti- 

cle, and the general subject of ““The League 

of Nations.”’ 

Premier Venizelos says: “The world has 

become very small.”” Explain his meaning. 

Premier Venizelos is called ‘‘Europe’s fore- 

most democrat, and the most constructive 

statesman at Paris.” Explain clearly what 

the above words mean. 

By Joseph 

Koven. 

In Milton’s “Comus’’ and in Tennyson’s 

“Idylls of the King’ the persons are some- 

what allegorical. So are the persons in the 

article. (a) What type of American char- 

acter is pointed at in “The white-haired 

grandfather’? (b) In “The fat and pomp- 

ous Turk”? (c) In “The Arab horseman”? 

(d) In “The Jewish urchins”? 

Explain the following expressions: “A 

miasma of ancient history’; “Spiritual 

stagnation’; ‘“‘Mentally maimed from the 

cradle” ; “Unwholesome _ sophistication’”’ ; 

“Arrested civilization.” 

Three Poems. By Wilfrid Wilson 

Gibson. 

Prove that every poem makes important 

use of climax and contrast. 

Prove that the poems are drawn from the 

commonplace, and emphasize the romantic. 

Prove that every poem suggests an untold 

story. 

- That’s How it Feels to be Shot. By 

a Gunnery Sergeant. 

What is the effect of using the present tense 

thruout the article? 


2. What is the effect of using short sentences? 


way. 
- Some Little Mathematician. 


What is the effect of using incomplete 
sentences ? 

In what way does the writer’s spirit repre- 
sent the spirit of all American soldiers? 
How is the writer’s physical point of vi-w 
indicated ? 

What method does he take to emphasize his 
emotions ? 

Prove that the article is consistent in every 


By W. F. 


x. 
Show how the article develops climax. 
What gives the article its amusing quality? 


i. Are You Fair to the Church? By 


Charles Edward Jefferson. 

What is the principal proposition made in 
the article? 

Make a brief of the writer's points in the 
support of that proposition. 


Vil. Put Yourself in the Farmer’s Place. 


i, 
2. 


By Chester T. Crowell. 

Point out constructive suggestions made in 
the article. 

Point out epigrammatic sentences. 


Vill. The Story of the Week. 


1. 
2. 


Underline the principal sentence in every 
article in The Story of the Week. 

What paragraph position does the principal 
sentence most often occupy? Why is this 
position most effective? 


. Make original titles under which the = 


ous items in the principal parts 
Story of the Week may be grouped. 
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ECONOMICS ) 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERC®. 


NEW YORK CITY 


1. The League of Nations—‘How It Looks 


to Europe,” ““‘Why We Need the League 
of Nations,’”’ “‘The League of Nations.” 


. Why may the opposition to the League of 


Nations in this country be regarded as ‘a 
blow from behind’? 

On what ground is it alleged that the 
League will be “an instrument for remedy- 
ing conditions which provoke [internation- 
al] quarrels’’? 

In what sense is it true that opposition to 
the League “renders it impossible for Amer- 
ica to protest effectively against the im- 
perialistic tendencies of certain European 
belligerents”’ ? 

Why do “the small nations regard the 
League of Nations as absolutely essential to 
the future peace of the world’? 

“The American people need have no fear 


” that the Covenant will abolish the Monroe 


Doctrine. Why not? 

Discuss the assertions of Venizelos in ref- 
erence to land armaments and naval arma- 
ments. . 

“If the Covenant of the League of Nations 
is rejected . . . all liberal and humane 
men everywhere will despair.” Why? 


- The Terms of Peace—‘Discussing the 


Terms of Peace,’”’ “Claims for Indem- 
nity,’’ “Dealing with War Criminals,” 
“Disputes Over Ships and Food.’’ 

Summarize the military and naval terms 
of the preliminary peace treaty as far as 
they have been formulated. y 


. What decisions as to boundaries have been 


proposed? What will be the effect if they 
are adopted? ~ 

What will be the effect on Germany if all 
the claims for indemnity are allowed? 
Why is the Commission doubtful as to the 
legal possibility of trying and punishing the 
former German Emperor? 


. The Problem of the Holy Land ‘The 


People of Palestine,’ “‘The Pope on 
Palestine.” 

Why are the “white-haired grandfather 
praying near the Wailing Wall in Jeru- 
salem,” the Arab horseman who “Prays 
with his face turned toward Mecca,” the 
“Jewish urchins with love-locks and amu- 
lets” described as “living in the Dark Ages 
today”? " 

Why is the Pope opposed to the restoration 
of Palestine to the Jews? 

The End of Monarchy—“‘The Book of 
Kings.” 


. Why, according to the editorial writer, may 


we now speak of hereditary rulership in 
the past tense? 

What are the arguments presented in the 
editorial for hereditary rulership? the argu- 
ments against it? 


. American Political Theories—‘‘Undesir- 


able Americanism.” - 
Explain the second paragraph of this edi- 
torial. 


. What were the political theories of Thomas 


Jefferson and Thomas Paine as embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence? From 
what earlier sources did they derive these 
theories ? 

Under what conditions is it true that self- 
government is quite as bad as autocracy? 


. A Bulwark of Democracy—‘‘Attack on 


Illiteracy.” 

Tabulate the figures on the per cent of 
illiteracy given in the first paragraph of 
the editorial What conclusions do you 
draw about illiteracy in the United States 
compared with the foreign ceuntries enu- 
merated? About illiteracy in the various sec- 
tions of the United States? 


. What are the facts revealed by the psycho- 


logical tests applied in the various army 
camps in the United States? 

Agricultural Reconstruction — ‘Put 
Yourself in the Farmer’s Place.’ 
Discuss the economic theory back of the 
assertion that ‘money is neither food nor 
shelter nor clothing.” 

Upon what grounds does the author assert 
that “the farm must come first in any pro- 
gram of reform’’? 


. Why is farming called “one of the most 


hazardous businesses known to man”? 
Discuss the statement: “Our problem 5 
not how to raise more but how to get a fair 
price for what is raised.” 








